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‘A dozen steeds from my stables bring 
Of Arab blood, each fit for a king ; 


‘Add swarthy slaves, a dozen too, 
Patient and strong, and bronzed of hue. 


“Anaari, with these treasures rare 
To Thus to-morrow shalt thou fare, 
‘*And tender with these gifts of mine 
My greeting to the bard divine.” 
Ansari the Sultan’s will obeyed. 
By the third day all was ready made. 
All was ready. The beasts of burden 


‘owe to him the idea of infant schools;)—and Dr. Sunderland, in wHose church the exercises 
wives have rendered the relation divine, were were held, made a flourishing speech about this 
this questioned, by their devotion to husbands being the proudest day of American history, a 
| and children. Still, with all our social refine-' memorable day, &c. If so, it is best that some- 
| ments, it does not yet appear that for the last body should know what actually happened. 

‘half century, the family has gained in purity’ The Chronicle report is all correct, up to the 
or stability, but rather like our church and reading of the Pledge, article third. The 
| state, is undergoing its trial of purification for pledge prepared and offered to the meeting 
|a chaster style of virtue. Blame Eve for the was, “to purchase no imported article which 
| fond lapse. It were more generous to the sex, could possibly be dispensed with ;” and it was 
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Groaned beneath the poet’s guerdon, 
Groaned ‘neath the gifts which to produce 
Had cost a country’s revenues. 

The capital behind them lay : 

Ansari led them on their way. 


So came they to Thus on the eighth day : 
At the foot of the mountain the city lay 
Even as through the gate towards the west 
With noise and tumult the caravan pressed, 
With beating drums and trumpets ringing, 
And jubilant triumphal singing ; 


(La Allah Il Allah! the drivers cried 
Glad as they trudged their beasts beside, ) 


Forth from Thus and into the plain, 


| more just, to blame Adam more, since had he “to take effect after the 4th of next July.” 
| not left his high affairs and stooped to forbidden; When the vote upon the pledge was taken, 


i delights, he had not waked to embrace the it appeared that Mrs. Barker’s was the only , 


‘Iliad of social woes, men and women alike dissenting vote. The President announced to 
| deplore. the meeting, in rather a sarcastic manner, that 
A man defines his standing in the court of “the Pledge was unanimously accepted, with 
‘chastity by his views of women. He cannot only one feeble no against it,” and so saying, 
| be his own friend if holding her in disesteem. he looked directly at Mrs. Barker, who is a 
Nature must have dealt coldly by him in his Massachusetts lady, a sister of Solicitor Whit- 
descent, and he be the victim of vices his pas- ing of the War Department. Being requested 
sions have inflamed till the Fates have their | by the President to state in what respects she 
way with him. would suggest amendments, this lady replied 


the strong hand of Augustus restored peace’ we leave the topic, pay some attention 6 | exist in English, and no English writer, within 


through despotic power; the fourth and fifth the fourth volume. To many this will be the 
cover the long reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, most interesting of all, because it deals with the 
the brief paroxysm of Caligula’s tyranny, and Augustan age, and the great men who flour- 
‘the dull infamy of Claudius; the sixth depicts ished then. Agrippa and Mecenas, Livy, Vir- 
the reign of Nero and its consequences, closing gil, Horace, Ovid, Propertius and Tibullus all 
with the final overthrow of the Jews ; while the appear in these pages, shedding a lustre on the 
seventh crowds into one book the severity of period which was in other aspects brilliant. We 
Domitian, the splendor of Trajan and Hadrian, have been disappointed, however, in the view 
‘and the happy sway of the two Antonines. We which Merivale takes of these eminent men. His 
shall now consider chiefly the third volume with literary judgments will hardly agree with the 
/ some retrospective allusions to the second, and standard of the many or of the few, and he is 
briefly touching on the fourth. 'so possessed with his political theories that he 
| And first, of Merivale, as an historian. While even detects the politician in the author of the 
‘we admit that he has done a great service to Metamorphoses. “The Romans” he thinks, “may 
learning, by ably exhibiting a period of Roman have drawn a political moral from the philoso- 
| history which no modern writer had adequate- ophy of Pythagoras in the concluding book, 
ly treated, (for Mommsen stops at the battle of which taught that all things change, but noth- 
| Thapsus, and Gibbon begins, at the earliest, ing perishes; and may have felt that the trans- 
with the reign of Augustus,) we must disagree formation of the republic into an empire was no 
with the North American Review in its estimate more than a crowning illustration of the ruling 


'of his powers. He has not “as firm a grasp of principle of the work.” 
} 





Poetry. } 


For the Commonwealth. 


THE POET FIRDUSI. 


¥ 
From the German of Heinrich Heine. 


BY J. A. DORGAN. 
I. 
Golden people, silver people! 
If the speech be only silver, 
It deserves a silver toman : 
Thus a common man might argue. 





But from lips of shahs and princes 
Is a toman always golden : 

Only gold to them is rendered ; 
Only gold by them is given. 


So should think a noble spirit ; 
So too thought the great Firdusi, 
Author of the famous, deathless, 
Godlike epic, the Shah Nameh. 


For this great heroic-poem 
Wrote he at the sultan’s bidding, 
Who unto the bard had promised 
For each several line a toman. 


Seventeen times the rose had blossomed, 
Seventeen times the rose had withered, 
And the nightingale had sung it 

And been silent seventeen times, 


Under which the poet sitting 
Labored at the loom of fancy, 

Day and night, and wove unresting 
Of his song the the giant carpet— 


Giant carpet, where the poet 

Wove with dainty art and marvellous, 
Legends wild and fabulous stories 

Of his native jand’s first monarch ; 


Of his people's favorite heroes, 

High adventures, deeds of daring, 
Spells of sorcerers, arts of demons, 
Tales entwined with nimble cunning, 


Flower-like blooming, living, glowing, 
Many colored, breathing, burning, 
And throughout irradiated 1 

With the holy light of Iran, 


With the flame divine and holy, 
Spite of Koran and of Mufti, 

Which within the poet's spirit’s 
Last fire-temple glowed and kindled! 
And at last the song was ended, 
And the poet to his patron 

Gave the manuscript containing 
Twice a hundred thousand verses. 


In the bath it was they found him ; 
It was in the bath at Ghazna, 

That the black slaves of the Sultan, 
Treasure-laden, found Firdusi. 


Each a bag of treasure bringing, 
Kneeling to Firdusi proffered, 
In fulfilment of the promise 

Of the Sultan to the poet. 


Quick he tore the sacks asunder, 
Thinking with the long-expected 
Giolden gieam his heart to dazzle : 
Back he started in confusion ! 
For the bags were full of silver! 
Pallid silver! Silver tomans! 
It.might be two hundred thousand. 
Bitterly the poet laughed. 

Bitter laughing, he divided 

All into three equal portions, 

And unto the twain who brought it, 
Each a third he gave as guerdon. 

Yet a third remained ; he gave it 

To the slave who him had tended 

In the bath, aud with the money 
Bade him drink the giver’s health. 
Then his statf he seized. and turning, 
Left the city of the Sultan, 

Pausing only at the gateway 

From his feet the dust to shake. 


2. 
“If he like a man had lied, 
And his plighted promise broken, 
Not a word would [ have spoken ; 
I might fret but would not chide. 


“It is this which pains my heart, 
That he stoops and overreaches 
With his double meaning speeches, 

And his silence’s subtler art. 


“Stately was he; full of worth; 
Fair of form, and brave of bearing ; 
Every inch a king ; so daring, 

None was like him upon earth. 


“Truth and worth and pride lie low! 
1 looked up unto lim, even 
As unto the sun iu heavea, 

And he could deceive me so!" 


3. 

Shah Mahmoud has feasted ; his heart is gay 

As he sits in his shadowy gardens to-day. 

The fountains sparkle and plash around, 

And the air is cool with the dreamy sound. 

Around him his courtiers proudly stand, 
Ansari the favorite of the band 

Bright flowers from marble vases there, 
Like upward flaming torches flare. 
Fanning themselves, sway the palm-trees tall 
Like odalisks . and motionless all, 

In dreams of heaven rapt afar, 

The cy presses like statues are 

Then through the gurden rang amain 

A tender and mi) sterious strain 

The Shah looked up, as if to say, 

“Whose are the words of this sweet lay ’" 
Ansari answered, as duty hade, 

“These are words Firdusi made."’ 

*Firduai |’ murmured the Sultan, ** Where 
Is our poet grand, and how does he fare ’”’ 
Ansari answered, “In pain and want, 

At Thus where he has a ginien scant— 

*At Thus his native place dwells he, 

With hunger, thirst and poverty.” 
Long was the monarch silent. Then 
He to Ansari spake again. 

Be swift with that I bid thee do. 
Take fifty camels, and add thereto 

“A bundred mules; load all with treasures ; 
With ail the heart of man which pleasures , 

“With ofts of price, the rarest choose ; 
With furniture and costly clothes ; 

“With sandal wood and ivory ; 

With skins of leopards, fair to see ; 

“Precious goblets and vares fine ; 

Cakes and confects and guiden wine ; 

* Shawis, and carpets, and rich brocade, 
The finest in my kingdom maie ; 

“Nor glancing weapons and trappings withhold, 
Nor jewels of silver nor jewels of gold. 


At the self same moment a funeral train ies snaik Nek ah canted ri 
a esome springs, 


| his subject as Gibbon,” nor does his work show | 


Not less absurd than this are his remarks on 


Through the opposite gate went with heavy tread, 
Who bore to his grave Firdusi dead ! 


> + o> — 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 








“In everything there naturally grows 
A balsamine to keep it fresh and warm.”’ 


tinency their nurse. Especially are faith 
and fidelity nourished at this fountain. 


ing, that when seen they may be the more afflu- 
ent, the more youthful and delightful. 
When I find my friends are not of the same 
age as when I first knew them, I may conclude 
myself, not them, to be decaying, and losing 
flavor. Is not friendship one with longevity of 
youth? and its tragedy that so few survive 
this, and their faith in it? Children are lively, 
sufficing, nature answers to their instincts, life 
tastes sweet to them, and is felt to be an illim- 
itable opportunity. If not thus open-hearted 
and hopeful, it is because they have been too 
long with us, or else were born old and despair- 
ing. Charming pictures, these bright boys, con- 
fiding girls, as full of promise to themselves as 
we were at their age,—were still, had we been 
faithful to the beautiful vision. Why should | 
coming up into life work the change in us? the 
flame paling presently and abating; we, pleas- 
ing ourselves, nor others more, perhaps despair 
of maintaining the virtues we espoused so 
eagerly in our youth. If this first fresh score 
of years did not deceive us, shall a life of three 
score, with its deeper glances into the mystery, 
lead us to doubt the longevity of a sentiment 
of whose imperishableness that life is the best 
evidence we need ask? When taken from Na- 
ture’s arms, are we to be left orphans, and robbed 
of all that made lite desirable before? Nature 
cared for us; Persons failed us, and all ua- 
awares we lapsed out of our Paradise, unable 
to re-open its closed gates. 
‘I cannot reach it; and my striving eye 

Dazzies at it, as at eternity. 

Were now that chronicle alive, 

Those white designs which children drive, 

And the thoughts of each harmless hour, 

With their content too in my power, 

Quickly would I make my path even, | 

Aud by mere playing go to heaven 





Dear harmless age, the short, swift span i 
Where weeping virtue parts with man; 
Where love without lust dwells, and bends 
What way we please, without self-ends. { 
An age of mysteries! which he H 


| 
} 


that “she saw no reason for postponing the ob- 
Aad ee ie See er; ' ligations of the pledge till the 4th of July, since 

They hear but when the mermaid sings, eas Wes 2 Pee, 

And caly see the falling ster, anybody could lay in a store of foreign goods 

Who ever dare between now and then, large enough to last 

Adirm no woman chaste and thir.” three years. If the pledge had any significance 
Pythagoras said that only good things were at all, it should take effect from the hour it was 


to be predicted of women, since they were | signed.” This was heartily responded to by 





II. Age and Sex. | the mothers of ornaments, of conversation and the audience, and voted upon and accepted as 


of confidence, and that He who invented | an amendment. 
names, perceiving that women were adapted to; Mrs. Barker then went on to say that the 





Youth is the spring of the virtues and con- | piety and friendship. gave to each of their ages! wording of the pledge was so loose, that it af- | time have left his work in its main features un- fashions are ever fluctuating ; 
the name of some Deity—to a maiden, Core, or | forded a loop-hole out of which every signer | injured. It is a monument of learning, sound | guage partakes of the general instability, though 


Our | 


‘pie the whole, “a greater freedom from pre- | the similarity between Roman society in the 
| judice and a sounder philosophy.” He must be latter days of the republic, and what he calls 
|a very great historian who is worthy of compar- | “the population of North America.” Writing 
| ison with Gibbon. The faults of that writer are ten years ago, he thought that “in America we 
, conspicuoue,—he is a scoffer by habit and upon observe a rapid change and disintegration of na- 
principle, his tone is low, and as Porson said, his | “ional sentiment constantly in progress ; and he 
humanity slumbers “when women are ravished , goes on to mention, as if peculiar to “North 
| and Christians persecuted.” But the fierce con- America,” that “the ideas of one decade of years 
'troversies which raged about him in his own} become obsolete in the next; manners and 
even the lan- 


‘our knowledge, has brought to the illustration 
‘of the subject so much serviceable learning as 
M. Brunet. 

| It would be well if Mr. Redpath, in prepar- 
_ing his edition, had made more use of Brunet’s 
| notes, for they correct many of the errors into 
which the English editors have fallen. To 
‘say, for instance, that the Gospel of Mary is 


| 


|“found among the works of Jerome,” is true, 
‘but no one now believes that he translated 
‘it. This legend, it may be observed, is one of 
the least burdened with fables and false mira- 
cles; it contains, as does the Protevangelion, the 
story of the betrothal of Mary, which Raphael 
_has made the subject of one of his famous paint- 
ings. 

| In the Gospel of the Infancy we find the story 
| of the child Jesus making sparrows of clay, 
| and causing them to fly, which Mr. Longfellow 
| has versified in one of his poems. In the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus appear many of the legends 
| about Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea which 
| were current in the middle ages, and Brunet 
‘asserts that the story of the Holy Grail can 
‘also be traced to this gospel, which is probably 
‘as old as the fifth century. It was quoted by 
| Gregory of Tours, Vincent of Beauvais, and 
ia host of other authors, without a doubt of its 
‘authenticity. It was a very popular book in 
| Western Europe, and especially in England, 
where Wycliffe is said to have translated it. 
| Between 1507 and 1532, no less than seven 
| editions of it appeared in England, one or more 


Proserpine, toa bride Nymphe, to a. mother, could escape without any real self-denial. It judgment, and historical accuracy, which has retained on its foundations by the influence of of them from the press of Wycke de Worde. 


rian dialect, Maia. And in accordance with | foreign manufacture that could possibly be dis- 
the like persuasion the oracles were always : ; 
unfolded into light by woman. Tacitus tells} Ip this way the pledge allowed everybody to 
us that the Northern nations also held women buy what they most prized. She desired such 
in high esteem, “believing ladies had something | a pledge as would oblige ladies to do without 
divine about them.” And this faith has de-| such articles as cannot be manufactured in 
scended to men of the Saxon name, the best| America. 

regarding her as endowed with magical prop-| This produced a great commotion and was 
erties, as the type of the highest culture the | yery near preventing any united action. Some 
advanced nations have attained. Partaking | protested against such an amendment, because 
more of magnetic gifts, she becomes the first jt would make so strict a pledge that the fash- 
meter of persons; being nearest the cardinal | jonable world would not favor it. Others said 
facts of the world, she is conversant with mat-| that it was the only pledge that carried any 
ters of love and fate, as no man can be; is a! moral force or dignity, and that only such a 
realist by necessity if not by sentiment,—a cer-| pledge expressed the wishes of a majority of 
tain romance attaching ever to her destiny. | the meeting. 

Think of the school for the heart she enters! Fora little while bedlam reigned. The wom- 
with lite; her sense of character, her dissolving | en left their seats and broke into a universal 
gifts; her care of children through all their life-| 427, equal to the swarming of a hive of bees 
long infancy—wife and mother to the last—as | Mfrs, Nichols of Kansas, made a speech in de- 
if she were the special Providence, the Com- fence of the second amendment, and Mrs. Ann 
forter elect of the race. S. Stephens (authoress) accused her of the au- 
thorship of the amendment, and of endeavor- 
ing to hinder the organization of the associa- 
tion. Mrs. Nichols was pained, and reminded 
the audience and Mrs. Stephens that it was the 
lady from Massachusetts who proposed that 
amendment, but all to noavail. Mrs. Stephens 
continued to scold and grow red, and finally 
called her (sotto voce) an “impudent woman” 
for using her name in public. 

In order to restore any kind of harmony, some- 
body proposed two pledges, one a total, and 
: the other a partial abstinence pledge. To this 
ascending from the suburbs into the courts | also there were vigorous objections, it being 


pensed with.” 





‘Virtue sure 
Were blind as fortune, should she choose the poor 
Rough cottage man to live in, and despise 
To dwell in woman's stately edifice. 
Woman's approved the fairer sex, and we 
Mean men repent our pedigree. 
Why choose the father’s name, when we may take 
The mother’s, a more honor’d blood to make. 
Woman’s of later, though of nobler birth, 
For she of man was made, man made of earth, 
The son of dust, and through her sin did breed 
His fall, again she raised him in her seed. 
Who had he not her blest creation seen, 
An Anchorite in Paradise had been.” 





The history of culture is the history of her 


of personal influence. Nor is it to be de-} stated that there was properly but one pledge 


nied that she has won her way against the before the meeting. Dr. McMurdy went round 


prejudices of men; the wrongs of the social among the excited audience begging them not 


jstate having fallen heaviest upon her; she to oppose the second pledge, and saying that 


feeling the while most deepiy because of put one would really be signed. Here he showed 
Of tougher’ his tact. Nobody could be found to sign a par- 


texture, man has known how to parry and es- | tial pledge, after the discussion held upon the 


her sensitiveness and delicacy. 


Must live twice that would God's face see ; 


‘cape where she must needs meet the blow— | 


other; those who were unwilling to accept the 


Where angels guard, and with it play, 

Angels, which foul men drive away. I 
i 

How do I study now, and scan, 

Thee more than ere | studied man, 

And only see through a long night 

Thy edges and thy bordering light! 

O for thy centre and mid-day ! | 

For sure that is the narrow way!" ! 


For still youth and innocency are the sole 
And 
the faiths of children and of women in friend- 
ship and the future are the freshest demonstra- 
tions of life’s sufliciency. Families never die. 
They trace their pedigrees to Adam the First, 


solvents of our doubts and infidelities. 


who was of arimmortal ancestry. 

Certainly the seeds of Paradise are sown in 
the youthtul breast, to spring forth and bear 
their fairest fruits amidst the bloom of gardens 
and orchards. And here the mythologies plant 
our personal affections to bud and ripen in 
The family is the 
sensitive plantof society. Itscondition indicates 
the civilization to which any people have at- 
It is the touchstone of virtue, the 
nurse of states. Who plants a family, plants 
for this lite, and the life that succeeds it. Na- 
ture had been the chaos and abyss otherwise ; 
Man, void and unproductive. For thus the 
One distributes his Person, refashions his im- 
age, institutes by lovely conjunctions the sex of 
friendships, nuptials; makes divine provision 


families and neighborhoods. 


tained. 


for the care of the young, the race itselfi— 
ox For 
what other thing can be such an ornament 
to a family as the association of husband and 
wite ¥ For it must not be said that sumptuous 
edifices, walls covered with marble plaster, and 
plazzas adorned with stones,—so admired by 
those who are ignorant of the Good; nor yet 
painted windows, myrtle walks; nor any thing 
else which is the subject of astonishment to the 
stupid, are the ornaments of a family; since the 
beauty of a household consists in the conjunc- 
tion of man and wite who are united to each 


married lite is most beautiful. 


other by destiny, are consociated to the 
Gods who preside over nuptials, births, and 
houses; and who accord indeed, with each other, 
and have all things in common as far as to their 
bodies, or rather their souls themselves ;—who 
exercise a becoming authority over their house 
and servants, are properly solicitous about 
the education of their children, and pay an at- 
tention to the necessaries of lite, which is neither 
expensive nor negligent. but moderate and ap- 





propriate. For what can be better and more 
ercelleut, as the most admirable Homer says, 
Than when at home the husband and the wife 


i 
Uuanimeusty tive.” 


pear to be those of parents for children, of 
children for parents, brothers for sisters, hus- 
bands tor wives, and those that subsist between 
daily asoviates.” His estimate may be taken 
as ours of the family in amore advanced civ- 
ilization than any he knew,—than Plato con- 
ceived for his ideal community; our views of 





woman being an improvement on his,—(we 


todo, is presumable from her being a woman, 
‘us. There is no danger of confusing sexes 
jand_ responsibilities. 
|community arrests any excess on either side, 


and favors freedom and _ progress. 
are short-lived, 


~The tinest triendships,” says Xenophon, “ap- 


_with what grace of bearing and forbearing let | entire pledge, preferred the obscurity of obliv- 


past times show. ion, rather than sign a weaker pledge. As the 


“If thou dost anything confer that’s aweet, final result, the voice and action of the meet- 
In me a grateful relish it shall meet, 
But if thy bounties thou dost take away, 


The least repining word I will not say.” 


ing went for the pledge as it now stands. 

But like Washington morals and manners, 
the credit of it goes to the ladies of Washing- 
| ton, not to the spirit of old Massachusetts, with- 
soever she can do better than men, that let | out which I aswert, that the meeting would have 
Aad that she: bas things} 144 no character, and exerted no influence 
j ein | whatever. 
and so fitted to do them in ways inimitable by | I soon saw that the framers of the first pledge 
_were but lukewarm loyalists. I asked one of 
them “what articles she could not possibly dis- 

pense with.” “Cotton stockings and linen,” said 
w+ she. Another said “ribbons,” another said 
Absurdities “gloves,” another said “/ace veils.” 

A mh ee te : criti-| | have just read the Chronicle report, and my 
cism that unmasks them; good sense winning account to an intelligent but illiterate colored 
the race at last. Any capable women shall aushrons: Who says “that the Chronicle does 
mae ae ben: cess against: prejamicn by not sound like any things, but yourn is really 
commanding her theme,—sure of popular ac- amusing.” SoI am encouraged to send it to 
ceptance, of praises even, such as no man can eed: * 

Pray, who ~ 

has rights to speak, if woman has not? wo- 
man who has maintained silence till its vir-| 
tues are spent, and whose wrongs are the trag-) _____-__ TS 2S .. 
edy of literature. Ability is all } Sex is nothing. | BOOKS RECEIVED.’ 

Hers is the great way of stooping toconquer. * Diem Lite and Ieeiea, Bones. 

There was but solitude till she brought company | Evrorrax Mosarc. By Howard Payson Arnold. 

to her mate, sensibility to her offspring. And From Ticknor and Fields, Boston. 

still gaining ascendancy over jealousies and | A Lerrer to a WaiG ogg or Tas Soctaern INDEPEND- 

Me 7 ‘ ence Association. By Goldwin Smith. 

prejudices, she is coming to take her part ay Appress ro THE GrapUaTIXG CLass oF THE MeEpIcaL 
openly in human affairs. I doubt not the bet- Scnoours rae Usiversrrr at Camsnipgs. By Joh A. 
ter rule will be furthered indefinitely bya part | acaur sprue I Gs ae 

nership in power thus intimate and acknowl- ga. swrrm ox Reuiciox axp REAsoy. 

edged. From Harper and Brothers, New York; (A. Williams, 

It would seem as if in molding his world, the | —" 

° F ‘ | Tag Swat Hovse at ALuNctos. By Anthony Trollope. 
Creator reserved his choicest work till the last, | From James Reripata, Boston. 
and consummated his art in women’s endow- | Saat we Surrocats Ep. Greex’ By a Citizen of Malden 
ments. I confess to some slight disappointment ne ee, Wert, Bales 
. . : Tae Caristias EXaMINeR FoR Mar. 
in not having been mingled more largely Of syourss or raz Patiancas, By 0. B Frothingham. 
that essence of hers, that so | might have gotten Zeaica. By Sarah W. Lander. 
access to the crypts into which the feminine T## Ferry Bor axp tHe Fixaxcter 
souls are alone privileged to enter. Nor do I — 
yield my wishes to my present allotment. I de- 





Let her prove her armor and weapons. What- 


her be free to do. 


or spheres, confounding public with private gifts 
The good sense of the 


win, yet will duteously award. 





Viterary Review. 


(A Life of Secretary 


New York 
By Charlies 


From D. Appleton and Co., 
History or tat Romaxs UNDER THE Empire. 
sire to be promoted in the next change, if Imay | Merivale, B.D Vol. 4. 
deserve the bonor, and fancy such metamor- T#°C#TS os Peasoxat Reticios: Being a Treatise om the 
y ie | Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and 
phosis shall be allowed to those who have not) prgctice. By Edward Meyrick, Goulburn, D.D. Preben- 
dishonored the sex in this stage of their growth, — dary of St. Paul's. With a Prefatory Note, by George A. 
thev. according to their deserts, thus comple- | Houghton. D-D. 
os hei Jed selv “Frankince | Tae First Tarex Books or XENOPHON's ANABASIS, WITH Ex- 
menting their rounded selves. ran CNG ae Saen. Bed B. Rein. ¥ pnp 
ought to be given to the G ds, and praise to good | University of Michigan. 
women.” said the Greeks. And man has from From Crosby and Nichols, Boston. 
a5 ‘. . : . : i : Ww TNION. 
the beginning paid his suit to her virtues, be-| Tas Souprer oF IxpiaNa IN THE Wak Por true Union 
coming in love a woman. 


Merivate’s History of the Romans under the 

_ Empire has now reached the fourth volume in 
THE LADIES’ NATIONAL COVENANT. ‘the American edition, which is reprinted from 
“WasHinetos, May 4. the fourth London edition. Six months ago we 

I send you a printed report of the meeting noticed the first volume, but each successive is- 





of the loyal women, to repress extravagance in | sue is worthy of review, for each is well nigh 
| dress, by pledging themselves to wear no arti-| complete in itself, and might pass for a mono- 
| cles of foreign manufacture during the war. graph upon the particular period it treats of. 
| Whether there was a reporter present, I) Thus the first two volumes, which were pub- 
‘know not. Ifso, I judge that having prepared | lished together, close the first period, and in- 
‘his report before he went, he would not take | clude the whole career of Julius Cesar; the 
| the trouble to alter it to suit the circumstances. | third describes the succeeding civil wars until 


friends are for pleasures in keeping as in enjoy- | Mater, toa grandmother, according to the Do-| requires only “to abstain from all articles of | shown all subsequent writers the road to be | its European sister,” etc., ete. 


pursued. Merivale himself feels the influence} Now there is an obvious and partial truth 


of Gibbon on every page ; he endeavors, but he | in all this, but the inference drawn is wholly 
does not succeed always, to attain that firm | false, as Mr. Merivale, if he lives through our 
“grasp of his subject” which Gibbon easily holds. civil war will perhaps see. 

There is, indeed, a doubleness of vision in Mer-| But we are wandering from the subject, and 
ivale that is sometimes paintul, and sometimes | in returning we must close this brief and hasty 
ludicrous. In painting a character he aims at | '¢View of a work of great interest. How long 
impartiality and succeeds oftentimes only in| Mr. Merivale will be allowed to occupy exclu- 
confusing his reader's mind. What he says of | ‘ively the field he has so well cultivated is un- 
. certain. The long silence of Momensen ought 
this. In his character of the two Cxsars he is | £20" % be broken, and a fourth volume of his 
more consistent, yet even here, in spite of his | History may cover this very period. George 
strong theoretical prepossession in favor of Ju-| Long, the aged scholar, has begun his “Decline 
lius Cxsar, he occasionally is in the same per- | of the Roman Republic,” almost where Arnold 
|plexity. It is odd, to say the least, to read in felt bs: FE vesy incaunpiete, ape — aes — 
| the headings of his fifteenth chapter,—“Casar’s to the days of Augustus. Mr. Forsyth, in his 


‘ ‘ vr " . e 
| moderation and clemency — He plunders the ‘op "= Life of Cicero, has done something, to 
| rescue his hero’s faine, and may be led to go on 


' further ; so that Merivale, like Gibbon, may find 
| that he has stimulated no less than instructed his 
| readers. 


Cicero, of Brutus, of Antony, will illustrate 








| temple of Saturn.” 

Mr. Merivale like nearly all recent historians, 
| writes like a reviewer rather than a_philoso- 
pier. He has great candor but not much ele- 
vation or breadth of thought, and is led astray 
by his own learning. The authorities which he 
pulls down overwhelm him, and he is lost in the 
dust which his erudition has raised. 

Yet, if we must deny him the high praise 
| which is due only to the great historians, it must 
be allowed that he has some of the most indis- 


Mr. Reppatu in his Legends of Christ has 
published a portion of what commonly is known 
as the Apocryphal New Testament ; that is to 
say, the Gospel of Mary, the Protevangelion, 
the Gospels of the Infancy, the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, and the Epistles of Jesus and Abgarus, 
| “a : : King of Edessa. He has therefore omitted 
| pensable qualities of the writer of history. He | some of the more important and valuable writ- 
{is patient, ingenuous, untiring; not easily en- 
i ticed by an allusion or a tempting analogy. If 
ihe lacks Niebuhr’s insight, and Arnold's discre- 





ings in that collection, such as the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Third Epistle to the Corinthians, 
te gag and the Shepherd of Hermas. We hope he 
bea he has more method and continuity than | may find encouragement to reprint these also 
} 
| 





+ >} “onth > sucCcese BS — 
He is their legitimate successor, how-| with the learned notes of Gustave Brunet on 
ever, and they have influenced his turn of | the whole cycle of Apoctyphal Scriptures. 


| thought, no less than Gibbon his form of state- | 


either. 


It must not be supposed that the books known 
| ment. 


In nothing do we see this gradual develop-| same footing as these which Mr. Redpath has 


| 


‘ment of the Niebuhr-Arnold skepticism better ; printed, or the others, to which we have ailud- 


| than in Merivale’s character of Cicero. A cen-/ed. Our Apocrypha contains books and por- | 


| tury ago, Middleton's fulsome panegyric was the | tions of books which do not exist in Hebrew, 
jaceepted version of Cicero’s career—and this) but make their earliest appearance in the Septu- 
| opinion has lingered in Boston up to this time. agint; they are Esdros,Tobit,Judith,the Wisdom 
| We remember hearing Mr. Choate, iu one of his | of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, Maccabees 
lectures, enlarge upon this view of the great ora-| and portions of the books of Esther and Daniel. 


|tor in lofty ignorance of German and English | All these are admitted by the Roman church, 
| criticism. What he thought of Merivale is un- as being canonical in the second degree, so to 
leertain; perhaps he never read the third vol-| speak; while the Protestants have excluded 
| ume, wherein Cicero is charged with having “no | them from the canon and for the most part, do 
| nice sense of honor,” and it is asserted that) not print them in their Bibles at all. The 
|much of the patriotism, the honesty, the moral | American Bible Society, for instance, which 
courage he exhibited was really no other than} issues millions of Bibles, does not print the 
‘the refined ambition of obtaining the respect of | Apocrypha, nor can it b® found, in good print, 
| his contemporaries, and bequeathing a name to, in this city, without some difficulty. “My 
posterity.” “From his pages,” says Merivale,! heart,” said old Nathanicl Ward of Ipswich, 
'“there flows an incessant stream of abuse of all two hundred and twenty years ago, “hath nat- 
‘the great masters of political power in his | urally detested four things,” of which the first 
time.” * # * “We are bound, also, to specify | was “the standing of the Apocrypha in the 
| the gross dishonesty with which he magnifies his | Bible.” It seems that his successors in New 
|own merits where they are trivial, and embel-| England have carried out his pious wish. The 
| lishes them where they are really important.” officers of the Massachusetts Bible Society do 
| Igis true that Drumann and Mommnsen have not consider themselves allowed by their con- 
‘gone much farther than this in their contempt stitution to print these books, and though they 
of the great orator and moralist,—a contempt sometimes sell them, it is under a sort of pro- 
_which Niebuhr never felt, nor Arnold ever ex-, test. 

pressed perhaps; but their canon of criticism) Yet the books of Maccabees are regarded and 
‘involved this result. Yet even these direct at-' cited as, in the main, authentic history, and the 
|tacks of Merivale are less damaging than the | Wisdom of Solomon contains chapters far sur- 
steady tone of disparagement in which Cic- passing the canonical Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
/ero’s political career is described, especially in jn elevation of thought. They a 
| that momentous period between the murder of of Greek culture, to be sure, becaus ey 
' Julius Cesar, and the supremacy of Octavius belong to the period when the Jews,1n com- 
'mon with the other oriental nations cae 
of the Greek intellect; 


‘and Antony. 
It is this part of the third volume which will under the sway 

be most severely criticised. Striking as are the but it is a gross injustice, and a source of con- 
pictures which Merivale exhibits of the confu- | fusion, as Brunet well says, to class them with 
sion and inconsistencies of those months, they | the supposititious books, ascribed to the Apos- 
‘cannot be received as the exact truth; hardly | tles, early Saints, and Christ himself. The 
as probable. We cannot believe that he has latter are often pucrile, often gross; yet they 
| got the clue to that labyrinth of changes and | have all been accepted by some part of the 
plots, of apathies and surprises, into which the Christian church as genuine, and are capable 
death of Cesar plunged Rome. It may be that of throwing light on the early history of Chris- 
he has too implicitly followed certain authori- tianity. 

ties of no great weight, such as Appian: it may = Michel Neander, a German theologian, made 
be that his theories mislead him; but whatever the first collection of these legends, (Basi 
the explanation, certain it is that this part of lem, 1543) which was reprinted at Hamburg in 
his history is far from satisfactory. | 1594, with some additions. In 1703 the grea‘ 

One of the most curious passages is that in, scholar Fabricius printed a fuller collection 

which he cites the speech at Czsar’s funeral, under the title of Codex Apocryphus Novi Tes 
ascribed by Appian of Alexandria to Antony, tamenti, which was issued in two octavo volumes 
and declares that Shakespeare’s famous version with some additions, forty years later, but ha. 
of it “adds little except the charm of verse and now become rare in any form. 

the vividness of dramatic action to the graphic) This work of Fabricius was the basis of th 
painting of the original record.” Pages 38-41, English translation made by Jeremiah Jone~ 
(Vol. IIL.) contain a tolerably faithful rendering (London, 1722, Oxford, 1798.) but the Eng 
of the speech in Appian, and will startle the lish editor has added little or nothing to the 
reader by the resemblance and the contrast there labors of his predecessor. 

shown to the oration in Shakespeare. The old In 1832, Thilo, a professor at Halle, publishe- 
question is forced upon us whether the great al Leipzig the first volume of a new edition o 
dramatist really was so ignorant of the classic these books, with the Greek and Arabic text 
authors as the common opinion maintains. Mer- carefully revised, and annotations of great valu 
ivale evidently thinks not, for towards the end added. Unfortunately the other two volume 
lof the fitth volume, he again intimates that | promised by this painstaking scholar, never ap 
Shakspeare imitated Seneca, to whose “Vision | peared. The seven Gospels in his first volun 
‘of Judgment” he makes several subsequent au- | are to be found in a French translation, wit 
| thors indebtad. |copious notes afi disertaton, by (rustave 
| But we must confine ourselves to the vol- Brunet. (Paris, 1563.) The first of the seven 
‘umes issued by Messrs. Appleton, and before | The History of Joseph the Carpenter, does no: 


as the Apocrypha in our Bibles, stand on the ; 


The letter of Abgarus, and Christ’s answer, 
have been taken by Mr. Browning as the theme 
,of a poem, and Jeremiah Jones asserts that he 
‘had often seen them framed in the English cot- 
| tages, along with a picture of Christ. 
The edition of Mr. Redpath is tolerably well 
printed, and very cheap. 





Mr. FrotuincuaM, in his Stories of the Pa- 
triarchs, has attempted what many have failed 
in, and has not succeeded to perfection. The 
Bible stories can hardly be put in a modern 
‘dress without losing, even for children, some of 
the force which their strong simplicity of lan- 
guage gives. Yet it would be a great good, if 
any one should so arrange and connect them as 
to spare chlidren the dull or repulsive details, 
by which they are frequently accompanied. To 
do this without materially altering the style of 
the narrative would be a very different thing 
from what Mr. Frothingham aims at ; and per- 
haps he is right in supposing that a more dilut- 
ed style is better for the young. He should be 
careful, however, to avoid the ludicrous and the 
grotesque, which he has not always done. 
When Balaam addresses his beast, “O, donkey 
of mine,” the Scriptural air is éntirely taken 
ont of the story; for in the Bible, as in Homer 
according to Matthew Arnold, the style may be 
always plain, without ever ceasing to be noble , 
but the familiar and the epidiectic manner is 
almost never noble. The book is finely printed 
and illustrated. 


nee 


Tue CuristiaAn Ex AMINER has for its lead- 
ing article, a long, and on the whole, a good 
account of Victor Hugo, and his place in liter- 
ature, and in political history. “Art in the 
Nineteenth Century” is briefly considered in a 
| notice of Springer’s book ; the Labor Question 
‘of the South is ably discussed; Mr. Frothing- 
ham, (we suppose) in an article on the recent 
| work of Dr. Furness does justice to him, and 
‘corrects some of his own hasty judgments of 
| Renan in a former article, and Mr. Conway 
| writes with his accustomed force about “The 
| American War as an English Question.” There 
jis besides, a sketch of Starr King, and the cus- 
|tomary reviews fill up the number, which is a 
very good one. 


GERRIT Situ carries his projects of reform 
into the Church as well as the State, and has of 
late years appeared frequently in defence of 
the Religion of Reason, as he aptly styles his 
belief. Whoever reads his volume noticed above 
will find strong sense, genuine philanthropy and 
no want of devout sentiment; all expressed with 
much disregard of conventional proprieties. 


WALKER AND Wise have published their 
Life of Secretary Chase,—a boys’ book, of some 
merit, as such books go,—but by no means 
worthy of the subject. 

THe same publishers send us another of their 
Zurich is its title, and it 


“spectacle” series. 
In our 


treats of Switzerland and the Swiss. 
boyhood such books went under the name of 
“Peter Parley,” who was the friend of chil- 
idren. Miss Lander has some gifts which Peter 
| Parley had not; but her books are not so well 
jadapted toall children. In the present one 
the story is cleverly told, and the pictures are 





good. 

Tne Smaty House at ALLINGTON is pub- 
|lished by Harper a little in advance of its con- 
|clusion in his magazine. It is one of the best 
‘of this prolific writer’s novels, and will call 
forth profusely the sympathy of our fair read- 
ers for its heroine, Lily Dale. 

Governor ANDREW, in his address to the 
medical students, just printed by Ticknor and 
| Fields, is as felicitous as usual in his statements 
Few men make so many 


|and compliments. 
| speeches, and make them so well as the Gover- 


| GoLpwin SMitu’s pongent attack on the 
| English advocates of our rebellion is not so good 
reading as it would have been six months ago. 
We care less about English opinion now than 
then ; for we have learned among other things, 
that there are nations which talk loud and yet 
do nothing. 


Proressor Borse has previously edited the 
' whole Anabasis in a respectable manner. The 
| design of his present work is good, and, so far 
jaar have examined, well carried out. 
| We find the following masterly specimen of 
| verbal criticism in the Springfield Republican : 
| ‘Ticknor & Fields announce the publication 
uf what they call the “fitth series” of the Ser- 
mons of Frederick W. Robertson, late of Bright- 
on. England. If by series they mean the suc- 
\eession of sermons in the book, then the word 
lis correctly used ; otherwise it is only the fifth 
| member of a series. and not a series in itself. 
When works follow each other in connected 
succession, it is very common to speak of each 
separate work as a series, though the expres- 
sion is manifestly wrong. We might as well 
call the effort of each individual lecturer in our 
winter’s entertainment a course. 
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| of truee to Gen. Steele for an exchange of | Freedmen’s Relief Associations here and yre- ‘the Administration had had a heart; if the | the liquor transaction, upon which the Investi- 

prisoners. The reason assigned for this is that | sented to Gen. Tuttle: | Administration had recognized the manhood of gating Committee was raised. The Committee 

| the negroes during the whole of Gen. Steele’s | Natcuez, Miss., April 1, 1864. |, the negro, could not they have seen the law as found that the Blair order for liquor was en- | 
campaign took no prisoners. | Gen, Turrte—Sir:—The undersigned citi- | well as Attorney-General Bates? The lawyers larged (in effect forged) by aman named Mich- 
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GOVERNOR 





and feel that it was wrong; and yet I have 
never pnderstood thatthe Presidency conferred 
Upon me an unrestricted right to act officially 


years” said a southerner, “no northern man has 
been allowed to aid in shaping the policy of 
the country.” The result of this policy is the 
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BOSTON: FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1864. 


5 Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 


‘Commbnwealth regularly by carrier, will confer“a favor by 


immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 





_ “HOIST WITH THEIR OWN PETARD.” 


All things have an end, and the Great and 
General Court obeys this Higher Law. The 
session is closed. If it did but little good, let us 
be thankful that it did no great mischief. The 
last three days were enlivened by three vetoes. 
Two of them we publish to-day. The third 
was a veto of the Loan Act. There was a pro- 
vision in the Act that the scrip should be sold 
under direction of the Governor and Council 
with the “concurrent” (not “consulting.” 
as the Advertiser states it,) action of the 
Committees on the Treasury of the Senate, 





and on Finance of the House. The Governor's | 


objections were that this was an unconstitution- 
al blending of Legislative and Executive func- 
tions. The House, with one dissenting voice, 
sustained the veto and passed a_ new bill omit- 
ting the objectionable provisions. 

Of the other vetoes, one related to the Bill 
increasing the compensation of members. Our 
readers will judge of the soundness of the Gov- 
ernor’s objections for themselves. It was unfor- 
tunate—for the members, we mean, for nobody 
else will be harmed by the action of the Legis- 
lature—that a spirit of antagonism was aroused 
by appeals to the “insulted dignity” of the Leg- 
islature, and men who had voted steadily 
against the increase, made themselves believe, 
when they changed their votes, that they were 
rebuking His Excellency’s attempt to dictate to 
the Legislature their duties upon a matter which 
touched their prerogatives. Most of them think 
differently since they got home. 

We have heard but one opinion expressed 
since the Legislature adjourned, and that has 
been in favor of the Governor. The universal 
judgment is that here was a contract; these 
gentlemen accepted their offices under a stand- 
ing law fixing their pay at three hundred dol- 
lars, and though thcy had the legal power, they 
had not the right to vote themselves an addi- 
tional sum. Such will be the verdict of the 
people. No harm will come if it does keep 
nine-tenths of the members at home next year ; 
we shall be sorry if it puts into Coventry a few 
men who, but for the contagion of the hour, 
would have voted in accordance with their so- 
ber convictions. 

The veto of the “Act for the better Enforce- 
ment of the Laws,” awakened different and 
deeper feelings. Some honest men, we doubt 
not, really believed that the Act would be of 
public service in aiding to enforce the “Maine 
Law” in cities. We do not intend to enter upon 
this broad field. There is the message—read 
and judge. We have no doubt the people of 
the State overwhelmingly approve the Gover- 
nor’s action. We can well understand that the 
special friends of this measure who regarded it 
as the panacea for all the ills that ram makes 
us heirs to, were disappointed by the veto; but 
we are unwilling to believe that the Rev. Dr. 
Miner is correctly quoted in the Courier. That 
paper says that in his sermon on Sunday, the 
Doctor said that “the jury list law was passed 
by a very respectable majority of the Senate, 
barely squeezed through the Louse, and was 
yesterday vetoed by the Governor—an Execu- 
tive who is to be found every Saturday after- 
noon, with his boon companions, taking his 
cups,” pointing at the same time in the direc- 
tion of a well-known House. 

This is entirely unworthy of, and we must say, 
unlike Dr. Miner. We can with difficulty be- 
lieve, even had we a better witness than the 
Courier, that a courteous gentleman like the 
President of Tufts College, should have so far 
forgotten himself, carried away by a fanatical 
interest in the aet which the Governor vetoed, 
as to permit himself anywhere, least of all in a 
public discourse, to indulge in so coarse a fling 
at the Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth, 
even had he any reason to suppose the charge 
to be true. 

As to the charge itself, it is superfluous to 
say to our readers, that the private life and 
morals of the Governor will bear compari- 
son with that of any citizen of the Common- 
wealth—in the pulpit or out of it. 
remark that the statement is destitute of any 


We simply 


foundation ; and that in point of fact, through- 
out the last year, in order to avoid, as far as 
possible, the necessity of working on Sundays, 
the Governor has, with scarcely an exception, 
been unable to leave his room in the State 
House, to dine either at his own home or any 
where else. Few citizens of this Common- 
wealth have been compelled to take such meagre 
fare for a Saturday dinner as its Governor. In- 
stead of spending every Saturday afternoon 
with his friends in the club referred to, he has 
notdined with them more than half'a dozen times 
during the year—we have no doubt to his own 
regret, certainly very much to the regret of his 
friends. the 
public has no concern, and we only refer to 


These are matters with which 
them in connection with Mr. Miner’s unman- 
nerly fling, as facts within the knowledge of 
every one in personal relations with the Gov- 
ernor. 
ws apts sie 
HONESTY VOT THE BEST POLICY. 

President Lincoln's letter to Mr. Hodges is 
an extraordinary document, and worthy of a 
most careful perusal. 

Other men excuse their lack of morality by 
a supposed necessity of action. They are not 
willing to be just and take the consequences. 
He claims it as meritorious that his moral con- 
victions have not been allowed to bias his judg- 
ment or control his actions in the transaction 
of public affairs. 

This would appear to be strange doctrine if 
it had not already been accepted in politics, so 
that no man is expected to advocate the justice, 
We 


have looked until our eyes are weary through 


but only the expediency of a measure. 


the multitudinous debates of Congress, for an 
indignant denunciation of the injustice as well 
as folly of the course pursued toward the Afri- 
can race. ; 

The President says, “I am naturally Anti- 
slavery ;" so is every slaveholder in the land ; 
there is not ene who does not know that slavery 
is wrong, and who would not be glad to get rid 
of it, if he could gratity his desires in an honest 
way as easily. 

Again: “If slavery is not wrong nothing is 
wrong.” To cheat, lie, steal, commit murder, 
fornication, adultery, incest, are crimes. Slavery 
commits these crimes every day. Slavery is 
crime, and only crime. A greater crime azainst 
the white race, than the black. Every slave- 
holder, man and woman, boy and girl, is im- 
bruted by it. 

Again: 

I cannot remember when I did not see, think 


oath I 


ity pre 
tion of the 


my view that I might 


and break the oath in using the power. 


tically indulge my primary abstract jud 


licly declared this many times, and in many 





; judgment and feeling on slavery. I did under- 
‘stand, however, that my oath to preserve the 
' Constitution to the best of my ability imposed 
upon me the duty of preserving, by every in- 
dispensable means, that Government, that na- 
tion, of which that Constitution was the organic 
law. 

Does his oath of office require the President 
of the United States todo wrong? Does the 
preservation of the Constitution require him to 
{support and protect,crime? Is it so far a com- 
pact with death and hell that no man can take 
an oath to support it, and then do what his con- 
science tells him ought to be done ? 

It has often been maintained that the Con- 
stitution of the United States sanctioned chat- 
tel slavery. A convenient interpretation of 
doubtful clauses when the sentiment of the 
whole country was in favor of slavery, has fixed 
j this fallacy in many minds, but this delusion is 
pa passing away, and when it has ceased to 

be a political power we shall not be troubled 
with its constitutionality. It is not the Consti- 
i tution, but their constituents that troubles mem- 
‘bers of Congress. The foundation of our Gov- 
ernment is the Declaration of Independence, 
| which says, All men are created free and equal, 
entitled to Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
| This Declaration is the corner stone 





, happiness. 


of our political fabric, and if any part of the | 


Constitution is of doubtful interpretation we 
| must square it by that. So the fundamental truth 
,of Christianity is: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
| bor as thyself. Shall we give up our Govern- 
|ment and our Christianity to support and per- 
petuate crime? Will the President of the 

United States be absolved from doing wrong 
‘because he holds that office? His letter im- 
plies that, for it goes on to state that in his of- 
ficial acts he has been careful not to allow his 
| moral sense to interfere with his duty to pre- 





| serve the country. 

Having defined his position in regard to 
Slavery and the Constitution, he proceeds to 
state and defend his action in relation to it. 


| When, early in the war, Gen. Fremont at- 
| tempted military emancipation, I forbade it, be- 
, cause I did not then think it an indispensable 
‘necessity. When, a little later, Gen. Cameron 
| (then Secretary of War) suggested the arming 
lof the blacks, I objected, because I did not yet 
| think it an indispensable necessity. When, still 


that I would to the best of my abil- 
e, protect and defend the Constitu- 
nited States. I could not take 
the office without taking the oath, nor was it 
e an oath to get power 


upon oak that and feeling. It was in the 
v 


I understood, too, that in ordinary civil ad- 
ministration this oath even forbade me to prac- 
ent 
on the moral question of slavery. I had pub- 


ways; and I aver that to this day I have done 
no official act in mere deference to my abstract 


rebellion, which is now consuming our life 
blood. 

This is the aristocratic interest waging war 
with true Democracy, and Senator Mason only 


“We cannot live with you on terms of Demo- 
cratic Equality, where every man has his vote.” 
Southern men used to boast that their slave 
property was worth Four thousand millions of 
dollars. We have sacrificed North and South 
that amount already in this contest. Shall we 


vine Retribution imposed by this war until we 
have destroyed eight thousand millions of prop- 
erty and one million lives ? 

In conclusion, I would remark that the oath 
of office requires the President to look closely 
to the morality not only of his own public con- 
duct, but also of those persons for whom he is 
responsible. Nothing can absolve him from tlfi- 
obligation. The opposite line of conduct has 
| plunged us into this war, and we shall only 
heal the gaping wounds of our country by jus- 





|tice tempered with mercy. But it must be jus- | 
| BANNISTER, 31 Winter Street, and the Treas- 
As 
we have just sent into the field another brave 


tice to all, not class leqislation. JUSTICE. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


Since my last letter, we have had a week of 
battles. On Monday the news came that our 
whole army was hurled upon the rebels; that 
Lee was driven at all points; that three thou- 
sand dead and ten thousand wounded were left 
upon the field; that Butler had broken the 





day the bulletins proclaimed the retreat of the 
rebels, and the race for their capital; the blow- 
ing up of our gunboats; Lee’s frantic efforts 
to break up Sedgwick’s corps, and the story of 
‘the heavy fighting on the Thursday previous. 
On Wednesday the papers announced that 
Meade was crowding upon Lee, and that Ma- 
jor-General Sedgwick had been killed by a 
sharpshooter. On Thursday the telegraph told 
of a terrific battle ; the desperate efforts of the 
rebels; and that night closed the carnage. On 


truce. 
elorious successes, &c. 
heard of the heroism of Grant, of Meade, ot 
Hancock, of Sigel, of Butler and others. We 


On Saturday we had intelligence of 
Thus day after day we 


Wadsworth, and Sedgwick and Hays and 


others. 


the state of excitement in which we have lived 
and moved and had our being. The Anniver- 
saries have been whirled out of sight in the 
maelstrom of emotion. The meetings, with rare | 
exceptions, were poorly attended, and had it | 





later, Gen. Hunter attempted military emanci- 
| pation, I again forbade it, because I did not then 
| think the indispensable necessity had come. 
' 


Was not his opinion of the proclamation of | 


| Fremont and Hunter somewhat biased by his | 


regard for the political power of slavery ? | 
| When in May 1861, General Butler receiv- | 
‘ed slaves at Fortress Monroe as contraband of | 
'war, a shout of joy went up from the nation. | 
‘We had taken one step towards their libera- | 
tion. Yet for many months after that evidence | 
|of the popular opinion, the Government allowed | 


| oflicers of our armies to return fugitives to their 
masters, contrary even to the fugitive slave law, | 
| which requires it to be done by a court or com- | 
‘missioner, and it was not until Congress forbid | 
‘it by law that our army officers were denied 
“that privilege. 

| When Fremont issued his proclamation the | 
| : : 
| Democratic papers accepted and defended it, 
| No protest was made by Northern men, none 


| by unconditional Union men, and if it had been | 


nation received it with enthusiasm; even the | 


| allowed to stand, Missouri would have been re- | 
/ generated, and the war carried further South. 
We have not forgotten the reverses to our | 
jarms that followed Fremont’s recal from that 
State. Indeed the evidence is, that instead of | 
lissuing his Emancipation Proclamation as soon 
| as he dared, he withheld it until disaster to our 
| armies, caused by our contempt of and injustice 
;towards the negro, compelled a resort to it. 
When it was issued no care was taken that it 
jshould be effectually obeyed, and the course | 


| 





pursued by our Government from that day to. 
ithe present, makes it doubtful whether the inten- | 
| tion is to free the slaves gr virtually subject them | 
| ayain to a more galling form of servitude. 
| Ile says: 
| More thana year of trial now shows no loss | 
| by it in our foreign relations, none in our home | 
_ popular sentiment, none in our white military | 
foree. No loss by it any how or any where. | 
| On the contrary it shows a gain of quite 130,-| 
, 000 soldiers, seamen and laborers. These are | 
; palpable facts, about which, as facts, there can 
ibe no cavilling. We have the men, and we 
‘could not have had them without the measure. | 
| Now let any Union man, who complains of | 
the measure, test himself by writing down in | 
one line that he is for subduing the rebellion 
by force of arms, and the next that he is for 
taking these 130,000 men from the Union side 
‘and placing them where they would be but for 
the measure he condemns. If he cannot face 
his cause so stated, it is because he cannot face 
the truth. 


Many of these men were induced to enlist | 
| by the promises made them of equality with 
the white soldier. Others have been impressed | 
jinto the service contrary to law and the Con-| 
stitution, (not drafted but forced in by im- 
"pressment) and the families of most of these 
;men, volunteers and others, have been and are 


to-day in extreme want, because the govern- 


ment has not performed its engagements with 


,them. Tas he even by a kind word cheered 
these men who are helping him in the arduous 
labor of suppressing the rebellion, or directly 
interposed his official authority to secure them 
just treatment? Has he by word or deed en- 
couraged the black man to enlist in the army, 
although he has continually been ealling for re- 
inforcements of white men? Has there been 
any offieial recognition of their unsurpassed 
When the first draft for 300,000 
-men was enforced, and colored men were of- 


heroism ? 


jfered as substitutes for white, they were by 
special telegram from Washington refused. 
Was not this done to save slavery in the Bor- 
der States ? 
on the same terms as white men, and it was ac- 
cepted by the country as just, was not the pay 


When colored men were enlisted 


eut down on an infernal legal decision of the 
| War Department, without referring it to the 
Attorney General, and could not the decision 
recently made by that officer restoring these 
‘men to their rights have been as easily pro- 
cured then as now ? 

Most disastrously for our country an opinion 
has prevailed that chattel slavery was sacred, 
‘an interest to be fostered in preference to all 
others. In obedience to its behests tariffs have 
‘been made and changed, treaties made or with- 
/held, and the whole policy of the country sub- 


are managed by first class men. 


not been for the anti-slavery and war clement, | 
they would have been spiritless, insipid failures. 
Take out the eloquence of Phillips, Thompson, 
and Beecher, and there was precious little worth 
hearing at any of the meetings. Gough was 
here, but he is an actor rather than a thinker; 
besides he spoke, as he usually does, on his own 
account, and it seems to me that he fails when 
he steps aside from his speciality—that of tem- 
perance—in that field he has no peer. 

Messrs. Daly and Miller, in past years well 
known to the intelligent (that is the reading) 
public as enterprising members of the Great 
Trade, have re-established themselves in the 
publishing business, in Spruce street, next to 
the Tribune Office. 


mote good feeling by “keeping things going,’ 


As gentlemen who pro- 


we wish them all success. 

The Tribune has been ahead as usual with 
the war news. It has taken the lead every | 
day since the commencement of the great bat- 
It never was more successful than it is 
at the present time. 


tles. 
All of its departments 
Mr. Thomas 
McElrath, the prince of publishers, has returned 
tohis old post. 


Mr. Sinclair is treasurer, and 
Mr. Strebeigh has charge of the advertising; 
under these gentlemen is a corps of competent. 
assistants. The editorial and reportorial de- 
partments are presided over by Mr. Sydney 
Howard Gay, a quiet gentleman whose ability, 
scholarship and experience eminently qualify 
him for the task; and the type-setting is under 





the control of Mr. Thomas Rooker, a man who 
has no superior as manager of an army of typos. 
Let me_ briefly sketch the Tribune establish- | 
ment. In the basement are several wagon loads 
of white paper, wet and ready to receive an im- 
pression from the types. The great pressis throb- 
bing and throwing off ten sheets at each pulsa- 
tion. It is a wonderful piece of machinery, 
working with remarkable accuracy, and in 
cases of emergency can make twenty thousand 
It is a great idea 
in iron and moves as though it had been ,en- | 





impressions in a single hour. 


dowed with thought. It is a giant with more | 
strength than Thor, and every blow it strikes, 
hits the oppressor square in the face. It has done 
avast deal of good by its constant thumping. 
It has, conjointly with Grant’s cannon, knocked 
the rebel army upside down, knocked slavery | 
into pi—knocked cupreous conventions into 
fragments,—knocked the props from under dis- 
loyal platforms and knocked Presidential can- 
didates off their crutches. It has hit Seward 
such a blow on the sconce, he can never recov 
It has done the job for Thurlow Weed, so 
that he is now a dead cock in the pit. It has | 


er. 


sent Seymour staggering on the path to private 
life. 
A walk along the gallery which lines three 
walls of the press room, leads to the packing 
apartment, where curious machines worked by 
steam are made to do the folding of the papers. 
The work is done rapidly and neatly by these | 
singular contrivances. It seems as though the 
brains of the inventor had got into the wood 
and metal of the machines, they operate so per- 
tectly, shall I say,intelligently 2? I will not de- 
tain the reader at the business office, having al- 
ready spoken of it, but hasten with him, in im- 
agination, at least, up stairs to the editorial 
sanctum, where the editors and reporters are 
busily employed. Extras are the order of the 
day. Every half hour the shrill whistle from 
the pipe announces that a despatch has arrived, 
the boy hauls up the box and hands the con- 
tents to the editor in charge. who puts “a 
head” to it and sends it tothe printers. Many | 
hands make light work. It is soon put in type, 
stereotyped and printed. * 
New York, May 15, 1864. 
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Reraviation.—If the Government will not 
‘protect the colored soldiers they must take 
care of themselves. The following shows that 
the rebels have a wholesome fear of earnest 
retaliation : 

It is said the rebels did not carry out their 
system of slaughtering colored troops at the 
battle of Saline River, but took many of the 


also heard with deep sorrow of the death of | I cannot speak of Lafayette, who was s friend of 


; universal liberty, under the auspices of a society 
| which makes itself the champion of caste and vul- 
You can imagine better than I can describe | 


spoke the truth when he said to Gov. Andrew, | 


continue to shield the slaveholder from the Di- | 


Richmond and Petersburg Railroad. On Tues- | 
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THE COLORED DEFENDERS OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


| Another Fair in Boston. 





We shall be happy to render all the aid in: 
| our power to the good work proposed in the 
| following appeal to the Public of Massachusetts: | 


| —It being a well-known fact that the brave 


| 


| Mass. Vols. have, since they have been in their 
country’s service, received no pay, and also, | 
| that hundreds of them have fallen in defence of | 


;men composing the 54th and 55th Regiments 


| zens of Natchez, would respectfully ask you to of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, the le- | ael Powers. 
‘modify the recent order of the Health Officer gal profession all through the nation, and Mr. 
Sumner at the Senate Board, a year ago, as- 
| fest evils arising from its execution, as it is now | serted, “that law covers the black man as well | idea that he was a tool of Secretary 


_of this city, because of the manifold and mani- 


peatedly that Powers was one of “Chase’s un- 


‘carried out. It certainly cannot be the interest | as the white man;” and now, in April, 1864, | Those who understood the. subject thought it 


‘or policy of the Government of the United 


The 


| ple from it, and make them its enemies. 


Attorney-General Bates says so. 


ernment see it? Had they eves ? 


' quiet and comfortable home, simply because she | behind its eyes (applause.) The law was just House a few days after’ Blair left. He said: 


supported herself’ and was not dependent upon 


as clear when Col. Shaw tell at Fort Wagner 


The 


“Now, sir, who is this man Powers ? 


some white person, may feel less inclined to haz- | as it is to-day. Massachusetts saw it; the Sen- gentleman from Missouri on Saturday last as- 


the pledges made by the Government to him 


} sf BPs " i ia ape j . } 3 . 7 . . 
the Ame rican flag, leaving here in at midst have been fulfilled. And it seems strange just 
' their poor, suffering and destitute wives and) now, when the Government is fighting tor the 


children, the Colored Ladies of Massachusetts, 
| knowing the urgent necessity there is, just at 
this time, of doing something for these suffering 
| ones, are preparing to hold a Fair in this city at 
as early a day as possible, this being, in their. 
| judgment, the most practical method of accom- 
Donations. cither of 


plishing their object. 
goods or money, will be most thankfully re- 


ceived by the President, Madam Carreaux 


urer, Rev. Mrs. Grimes, 28 Grove Street. 


friends may assist us in raising. 
May 7. 





SUMNER ON CASTE. 





| their Lectures to all persons not of the most 


| tionable voting and counting. 


approved color; and were recently sustained 
therein by ceélection, by means of most ques- 
They then ap- 


| plied to the Ifon. Charles Sumner to deliver 


one of their lectures, and were answered as 


follows: 


Friday, Gen. Grant says that he will “fight it | 
out if it takes all summer ;” rebel prisoners | 
and guns are captured, and Lee sends a flag of | 


Sevate Cuamber, April 16, 1864. 
Sir :—You invite me to deliver an address on 
Lafiuyette befure the Young Men’s Association of 
Albany. In view of a recent incident in the his- 
tory of your Association, I am astonished at the 


|; request. 
I cannot consent to speak of Lafayette, who was | 


not ashamed to fight beside a black soldier, to an 


| audience too delicate to sit beside a black citizen. 


| live with his master. 
yet if he lived across the street from his em- 


| this place. 
| to have returned again. 


gar prejudice. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
CuarLes SuMNER. 
C. W. Davis, Esq., Cor. See.' &c., Albany. 
vy aa 
SLAVERY IN NATCHEZ 
In the Commonwealth of April 22d we pub- 


lished an account from a correspondent in 
Natchez of the cruel treatment of freedmen 
A few 
days after the Tribune had an account of the 
After copying the order 


in that city by government officials. 


same transactions. 
of Dr. Kelly, which will be found in our ar- 
ticle, the correspondent proceeds : 


ployments, are the best class of the colored 
people in the city. But the manifest design of 
the language is that no freedman, who is not 
ina state of servitude, shall remain in the city. 
And in order to live in Natchez, the freedman 
must not only be hired to some white person, 
but he must also live at the domicile of his em- 
ployer. He must be a servant, and he must 
Though he were hired, 


ployer, he must be driven from the city. And 
in the execution of the order, these were the 
points that special attention was given to. 


condition. The simple fact that a freedinan 
was honestly supporting himself and family, 
was a suflicient reason for driving him from the 


city, except in some cases of hack-drivers, and | 


draymen, and market men, whom Dr. Kelly 
excepted, as the city could hardly afford to lose 
them. 
seemed to be no regard shown to the marriage 
or parental relations. 


must leave the city. Or if the wife was so em- 
ployed, and her husband laboring for himself, 
he must be driven away from his family. And 
if the parents were employed, and their chil- 


dren working for the family or themselves, they 


must leave the place of their birth. The mar- 
riage and parental relations were no more in the 
way of the execution of this order, than they 
were in the way of the execution of the order of 


the auctioneer in the slave market a year ago in | 
Indecd, the days of slavery seemed | 


There was the yard 
or pen into which the colored people, driven 
from the different parts of the city by the sol- 


| diers, were placed—old men and women, some 
, of whom had lived in the city forty or fifty 
years, and boys, and girls, and ‘little children, 
| to await the decision of the Doctor, or his sub- | 


ordinates, as to whether they shall be driven 
from their homes, and be separated for ever. 
Some old citizens, living here for forty years, 
say they never saw so much sorrow and distress 
in Natchez as they saw on the Ist day of April. 
Many of the treed people were heard to say 
they never had been so hardly treated by their 
masters. Whole families had lived together 
with their masters; but now they must be sep- 
arated—some stay in the city, others be driven 
to the kraal, and from that to the plantation, 
to be again taken by the rebels. Hence, many 


/ who had had kind masters resolved to return to 
slavery rather than expose themselves to the | 


unknown cruelties of lawless and prowling gue- 
rillas. The consequence is, that so far as this 


_ class of persons is concerned, the order of Dr. 


Kelly, approved and backed by the power of 
the Brigadier, has defeated the Emancipation 
Proclamation of the President of the United 
States. And the oft-repeated recommendations 
of the Doctor's officials to freedmen, to return 
to their masters, is some evidence of the design 
and tendency of this order. 

Another tact in evidence. When persons 
requested to hire some of the colored people, 
and to get certificates of employment from the 
doctor, the question was usually asked, how 
many slaves had you before our army came 
here: the answer was accordingly. Ifno slaves 
then, no servants now. If many slaves then, 
they might have a corresponding number of 
servants gow. And when treedmen applied for 
papers to defend them from being arrested 
again, those who had been notorious slavehold- 
ers tormed his council and determined their 
fate. 

Another sad effect of the execution of this 
order is that it has nearly broken up the tree 
schools of the colored people in the city. Be- 
fore the Ist of April there were more than 600 
colored children attending schools here. which 
had been established, and were sustained by the 
liberality of the friends of freedom in the North- 
ern States. Now the children attending schools 
will probably number 160. And the declara- 
tion frequently made by Secessionists in the 
city since the publication of that order, that the 
nigger schools will be broken up, is some evi- 
dence of its meaning and design. 

Seeing the great suffering and distress from 
the execution of this order, so contrary to the 


, law of God and the claims of humanity and jus- 


tice, as well as its inconsistency with the present 
policy of the Government to the freedmen, the 
following remonstrance was prepared and sign- | 


|jugated to this monstrous “wrong.” “For thirty | wounded, dressed their wounds, and sent a flag | ©d by all the missionaries and agents of the | 


reciment, the Sth Cavalry, and their families | 
are left with us, while their husbands, brothers, 
and fathers have gone to uphold the honor of 
our flag, there will be a demand for all our 


The Managers of the Young Men's Associa- 
tion of Albany recently refused admission to , 


; | of chattelism leaves manhood. 

These Freedmen, who are not hired, and are | 
supporting themselves in lawful and useful em- | 
/ment—the broadest field of experiment, under | think, one-half of the South was Union, and the | Military Committee, resisted to the last the prop- 


No | 
regard was shown to character, to age, sex, or } Z : ] 
‘government. No manhood. Now, if the proe- | disprove it! (Applause!) The Crittenden res- | to the support of the family of such soldier, or 


If the husband was em- | 
ployed by a white person, and happened to live | 
at his domicile, he might remain, but his wife | 
} under their proud heels tor tw@ hundred years, 


| miliatins; what follow 


principles of universal liberty, that a distinction 
' should be made in this district in favor of those 


doing and self-supporting freedmen. 
In the execution of the order referred to, the 
most flagrant wrongs have been inflicted upon 


woman who has lived fifty years in this city, 
and was never disturbed before, was driven at 
the point of the bayonet to the camp. 
having young infants and attending to lawful 


ard his lite in the cause of his country now | ate saw it; the legal profession saw it; the only serted that he was a covernment agent—‘one 
. . . - +4 m c b4 > bs . 7 = © 
struggling for its life, and may doubt whether one who could not see it was the pilot who de- of Chase's understrappers.’ He asserts, when 


mands that we shall choose him, a second time, | he makes the charges in the first place, that it 


to pilot us through the coming storm. 


, Was one of Chase’s agents who committed the 


I contend that in all these cases, the govern- forgery... Mr. Howard is called as a witness on 
ment has shown a willingness to let the white | the part of Biair; and his evidence was directly 

| race and the black race, and their relations, re- to the point, and cleared up the matter. He is 
who have been slaveholders, and against well- | main after this war as nearly what they were called upon to state, as the Surveyor of the 


| before as possible. 
| phy of the Administration. 


rr 


as little change as possible ! 


That is really the philoso- | Port of St. 


Louis, in what capacity this Mr, 


What McClellan ; Powers was acting. 
/ was on the battle-field —“Do as little hurt as | 
the better class of the freed people. An old. possible!” that Lincoln isin civil aairs—*Make at the making of this order and the sending of 


“Mr. Powers, at the time of this transaction, 


these liquors and other articles down the river, 


You may think [am unjust to the Adminis-— was acting in no official capacity. He had been 


zen, to say whether my interests and my future 


Mothers tration; but [have a right as an American citi; a Treasury aid previous to that time. By whom 


» was Mr. Powers appointed when he had that 


business were arrested, and were not allowed tu | shall be committed to such a philosophy, an- oflice of ‘Treasury aid? The question is asked 


see their babes. Many persons in the employ- 
ment of respectable white citizens were driven 
from their houses, and no time allowed them to 
obtain certificates of being employed. Many 
| others who had paid their taxes and rents ip 
advance, and who had official and personal se 
curity of protection and safety, were suddenly 
turned out of their neat and comfortable houses 
| without any time allowed them to arrange thei 
j affairs, and driven away to the camp. withou 
| shelter or clothing for the night. Parents wert 
idriven away from their young children, anc 
children coming out of school were driven away 
by soldiers without the knowledge of their par 
ents. These wrongs have been iatlicted upon a 
people already sufficiently oppressed and in- 
jured, and upon many of them because they are 


policy and design of the Government to liberate 
and elevate them. 
(Signed) 

JAMES WALLACE, Missionary of the Reformed Presby- 

terian Church, 

J.C. H. FERIS, Missionary of the Reformed Presbs teriau 
, Church to Freedmen, 
| 8. G. WRIGHT, Missionary American Association, New 
| York 
| H. 
Mission, Chicago. 

#. B. WEEKS, North-Western Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion, Chicago. 

J. G. THORN, Agent Western Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Acting Agent National Freed- 
men’s Relief Association, N.Y., and Western Sanitary Com- 
luIssion. 

WILLIAM G. THOMPSON, M.D., Assistant Surgeon, Freed- 

men. 
After the General had read this paper he 
/said to them who presented it: You appear to 
think that colored nen have a great many more 
j rights than white men. To which it was re- 
plied, we did not; that we had never dreamed 
‘of them having more rights than white men, 
but : We simply believed that a colored man or 
woman who decently and comfortably support- 
ed himself or herself in lawful employment, 
might be permitted to remain in the city. He 
then referred the paper to Dr. Kelly. 


Dr. Kelly is the very Health Officer who is- 


| 
| 


sued the shameful orders ! 
| 





JUSTICE TO THE NEGRO. 


} 
' 

Extracts from Wendell Phillips’ speech in 
New York, at the recent Anti-Slavery Anni- 
versary. 

The Administration has never yet acknowl- 
edged the manhood of the negro. It professes 
}to have abolished chattelism, and the abolition 
The Adininis- 
tration has never acknowledged the manhood 
of the negro. Go to Gen. Banks's depart- 


the hands of that oflicer of whom the Presi- 
dent says, “Ile gives me the least trouble, does 
all T want, and makes no complaint.” His de- 


nounced this very month in accordance witl 


the wishes of Kentucky, to conciliate slave- ard in answer. 


holders. *Touch slavery the last thing: touel 
it the least possible.” Very well. If we were 


1 Mr. Howard. +1 appointed him,’ said Mr. How- 

‘By whom, Mr. Howard, were 
1 vou appointed to occupy the position vou do as 
» Surveyor of the Port of St. Louis?” He re- 


at war with France, I should not care much for’ plied, ‘By Abraham Lincoln.’ If there were 


the phitosophy ; bullets would settle it. 
when Tget back Lousiana on this. principle 
| what have [got back ? Let me tell youa stors 


The last fortnight there were in Boston two rep- not trom Mr. Chase. 


But a shadow of a possibility of that’ man Powers 


» acting as a government oflicial at that time, the 
. appointment came from Abraham Lincoln and 
But that would not suit 


resentatives of the free colored men of Louisi- the purpose of the gentleman trom Missouri 


ana —Messrs. Bertonnean and Roudanez. hh 
1862, Butler said to them: “I cannot 
New Orleans—help me!” They gave him 4001 


defend 


1 (Mr. Blair.) 


) partment of the government, from the Presi- 


men: and [heard Bader say, with his own lips dent down, who is not fully and completely ex- 


“They saved me the city” In 1863, Gen 


Banks summoned a commission to insult them Saturday last. 


- onerated from the charge made by that man on 
And I am only astonished 


Blair in his speech declared re- 


derstrappers,” and endeavored to convey the 


hase... 


} ft] r ney- : } Where was’ very strange that Mr. Blair should himself call ' 
States at this time to alienate the colored peo- the hitch? Why did not the rest of the gov- | this witness, if he was an agent of Mr. Chase. | 
and | } eB Yes, but} Mr. Higby, a member of the Committee of Jn- 
colored soldier in the field hearing that his there are certain things you cannot see without | vestigation, and who made the report to the 
mother or his wife has been driven from her a heart, and the Administration had no heart House, explained the matter very plainly to the 


“There is not, however, the head of any de- ) 


out of office, Like inilitary men, on every prin- man who occupied the position that he here di ef 
not in astate of servitude, while itistheevident ciple of military etiquette, they gave up their asa member of this House, a Representative 


COMMISSIONS. 


In August, 1863, Shepley said, of the people—of one hundred thousand and 


(Banks was at Port Hudson.) just as Butler more if his district be full—I am astonished, 


did, that he was unable to defend the city, and 


sir, that a man occupying sucha position should 


said, “White men, help me!” No response. He get up here and make such a baretaced  state- 
said to the civil employees of the government, ment in defiance of the testimony taken in the 
“Volunteer for thirty days to defend the gov- | case.” : 
, This little matter will give a verv good idea 

. - 4 


ernment in this emergency, or you lose your 


the bread of the government 
months, resigned rather than defend the. stars 


A. MCKELVEY, North-Western Freedmen’s Aid Com-  Glicves,”and nine-tenths of those who had eaten | of the way ini which the Blairs manage their 
for eighteen | cause. 


They do not stick at the truth, nor at 


honor. "The most’ inexplicable thing is that 


and stripes! That is the Unionism of the whites | the President is so ardent a friend. of these 


ot New Orleans! 


fice, “Save me!” and in seventy hours they 
gave him two thousand men (applause.) He 
put them into the forts, kept them in the  ser- 
vice forty days, saved the city until Banks's re- 
turn, and then mustered them out, finding every 
man in debt to the government $6.97 for having 
saved it ! When it was done, the blacks said, 
'*The money is nothing. It seems strange that, 
having saved the third city in the empire, we 
should all be owing the nation—but no matter. 
You say you have twice made us save the city 
in spite of the Confederates. You are about to 
| reconstruct the Union. Now, having made us 
| twice anger the white. don’t leave us to his mer- 
x We will make onr own way to liberty, only 
i give us the ballot. You thought our hands fit 
for the musket, when vou necded it; in Heay- 
en’s name vive us the ballot when we need it !” 
Banks said No; the President said No. The 
State is to be reconstructed by white men, who 
went up into the steeples to ask God that they 
might kiss the bars that they saw in the city— 
they are to vete, and the black man who saved 
the steeples for us. is to be under their heels! 
And that is the government ! 
Now, if we could have Louisiana on that ba- 


sis, [ would be the last man to criticise ; but we | 
You never can make this nation one | 


cannot. 
by force. It was possible in 1861, when, as I 
other halt Confederate. The great Crittenden 
| resolution of July,!861, was based on that idea— 
| that a large body of Southern white men were on 


Then said Shepley to the! men. 
black men whom Banks had insulted out of of: | 


This is indeed a mysterious thing. Why is 
the President so ardent a friend of Mr. Sew- 
ard? Because he believes in him, that is, in 
his policy. Why so ardent a friend so long of 
Gen. McClellan ? 


—approved his policy. 


Because he believed in him 
Why so cool and short- 
lived a friend of Fremont? Because he did 
Why so ardent 
Because he believes 
Why should © Anon” 
apply a different rule to President Lincoln from 


not believe in him or his policy. 
adriend of the Blairs ? 


in them and their policy. 


‘that which be applies to other Presidents ? 
When he saw Pierce and Buchanan surrounded 
by certain confidential friends, adopting their 
poliey and proscribing all their opponents, he 
Why try to de- 
Mr. Lincoln tol- 


understood what it meant. 
ceive ourselves in this case ? 
erates the Radicals and gives them pleasant 
words: but his acts are for the conservatives. 
He is sometimes dragged by the Radicals, but 
‘he drigis with the conservatives. 

gta 


ERROR DIES HARD. 
| Mr. Schenck of Ohio, Chairman of the House 


(ositions to give equal pay to colored troops. 


} Cause why! He represents Vallandigham’s 


| 


partment has from 50,000 to 200,000 negroes | our side, and only wanted to be assured that we Distriet. The last attempt he made to keep up 


under our flag. Ilis whole system of orders, 
from beginning to end, has no one clement of’ 
the recognition of the manhood of the black in 
it—no one clement of contract. The negro is 
to serve you; you are to fix his wages—what 
he is worth; if he is insubordinate, there is the 
Provost Marshal. No contract—no law—no 
equity of agreement. The negro is a serf. pun- 
ishable at the will, hireable at the will of the 


meant to be conciliatory, and they would show 
themselves. Possibly it might have been so; 
but we can never know now, because every 
month of the war has built up a Confederate 
sentiment, angered, embittered, and confirmed 
against us. Jefferson Davis made a rebellion ; 
'it was all he conld make. Abraham Lincoln 
made a Confederacy; no man but be could 
have made it (hisses.) Well, if it is not true, 


| these disgraceful discriminations was by propose 
ing the following amendment, which was reject- 
ed without a count. 

{ ‘That there may be reserved at the discretion 

{ofthe Secretary of War, and under such regu- 

lation as he may prescribe, a portion of the pay 
fof any colored soldier, not exceeding in any 

{case more than one-third thereof, to be applied 


lamation had made aman, then, like the labor- | olution was passed, as | believe, on the sound | of other near relatives dependent on him for 


erat Port Royal, under Boston influences, he 


night make his own contract; but there is | 
like word echoed over Missouri (applause.) Had 


no negro in Louisiana allowed either to make a 


Leontract or choose his residence—notone. 
In the execution of this order, there | 


Again, the negro has been summoned into 
the army. As a white man, I contess that the 
most humiliating hour that [ ever lived, Aboli- 
tionist-as [ am, was when twenty millions of 
white men, having ground the negro to powder 


were obliged, in the death-grapple with the 
South, to get down and askAhe negro to help 
them fight (applause. ) Lxwt that was only hu- 
was infamous. The 
Southerner gc hiwshot him, bayoneted him, 
sold him into slavery, treated him like a brute 
—covered with the blue uniform of the United 
States. To the tarthest borders of Christendom 
men listened for one word from the Capitol, 
and it was dumb. Again, and again, and 
again, the midnight massacre made the world 
thrill with horror; and the government was 
dumb. At last, stirred to fiendish atrocity, 
white men and black went down in a common 
massacre under the walls of Fort Villow; and 
then at last was launched from the evasive lips 
of the President the announcement, “If [ could 
only find a case!” “Find a case!” When had 
the government made a step of a single inch 
toward trying to find one? When with the 
amplest means in its possession, had it opened 
one single document, examined one single wit- 
ness % One Admiral, whose son falls by a gne- 
rilla bullet, and tumbles into an unknown grave, 
quits his post at Charleston, like a true father, 
the gunboats of the nation are at his service, 
and he scours the Virginia waters, while we 
make search through all her hamlets to find 
news of the dead body of his child. Well done. 
But when did a single government official, civil 
or military, quit his post an instant, give up his 
routine an hour, to find out what became of the 
massacred soldiers at Port Hudson, or of the 
dead, brutally bayoneted men at Fort Wagner ? 
Not one! Tarraign that speech of the Presi- 
dent as the foulest insult to the black race ever 
uttered on this continent (applause, and some 
hisses.) The head of the Confederacy, in the 
face of Europe, repudiated the money debts of 
Mississippi, and the world wrote *Repudiator” 
on his forehead. This government has repudi- 
ated a debt infinitely more binding—the debt 
of honor to the men whom it had summoned to 
its side, with halters round their necks, and his- 
tory will write “Repudiator” on the forehead 
of the United States. 


I speak as an American citizen, as one of a 


people who, having called that victim race to 
their side. and covered it with the United States 
uniform, deserted it. Now, where do you find 
the explanation ? They have not acknowledged 
the manhood of the negro. Admiral Dahlgren’s 
son was a man:the white officers that disap- 
pear in sickly jails are men, and the govern- 
ment follows them. The vigilant eye and long 
arm of the War Department searches for them 
amid the filth and disease of the Libby Prison, 
and picks them out, man by man, and carries 
home even the remains to the mother’s_ heart. 
Not one negro has ever been sought for, much 
less found. 

But take a different view. Our resolutions 
say with great reason, * Thanks to Attorney- 
General Bates that be has found out that the 
law of Congress puts the black soldier on a lev- 
el with the white.” _I thank him also. But at 
whose suggestion did he findit out? At whose 
instance did the indifference of the government 
move ? I will teli you. At the instance of the | 
Governor of Massachusetts—tireless, indefauga- 
ble, incessant in his appeals to the government 
to protect the men whom the broad seal of the 
Commonwealth had summoned into the service 
of the nation. (Loud applause.) And yet if 


basis. that the South had been hurried against 
her will, into rebel ion. Fremont’s statesman- 


it been seconded, with that element at the South, 
and similar enthusiasm at the North, we might 
have beaten out the rebellion in six or nine 
months, and had a South not thoroughly alien- 
ated from us. But the men who have lost their 
sons, their property, their houses, who have seen 
the loved form of their States beaten to ashes— 


these men are to-day Confederates from anger, | 


who were once Unionists from old) association. 
| Three vears of war have grouted that which 
| was merely a temporary rebellion into a plant- 
| ed Contederacy, and it is the slowness and in- 


difference of the government that have done it. | 


| To-dav, therefore, the man who takes the helm 
of the vessel of State in his hand has a ten-fold 
| harder work to do than Abraham Lincoln had 
fin March, 1861, for he has got the South, as 
far as sucha thing can be, unanimous against 
him. You eannot reconstruct this Union on the 
lovalty of the white men of the South; there is 
nothing of it. You may conquer them down to 
New Orleans: you may cover Virginia with the 
best blood of the North and of the South both, 
and when it is over, the South will hate you 
| worse than before. 
States on the loyalty of somebody. How shall 
it be done? There are but two ways. One is 
to keep them territories for twenty years, until 


this generation dies out: until the temptations | 


of business, until the patronage of the govern- 
ment. until new associations, until the immigra- 
tion of Northern mercantile interests shall re- 
place that white population. ‘Then you may do 
it. But in the meantime, vou must keep one- 
half of this country under the form of territories, 
and trust the government with despotic power. 


Itremble for such anexperiment. In the hands | 
of such men as some we have seen in the Pres- , 
idential chair, [should give up all hope of ever | 


again seeing a republic. The only other way | 
to reconstruct the Union and save Republican 
institutions is to reconstruct it on the only loyal 
basis that exists—the blacks (applause.) If 
there are not 10,000 white men in New Orleans 
who will vote for us, as there are not, (Gen. 
Banks had to press his own soldiers up to the 
ballet-hox to make out that number,) then take 
the 400,000 blacks —iVe them a vote—link 
them to the fortunes of the Union—acknowledge 
the manhood of the black man till the white 
man is converted (applause.) 
——_—_———— -—_-oe- -_—_——-—_—_— 
FRANK BLAIR’S SLANDER OF MR. CHASE. 
The Washington correspondent of the 1. S. 
Standard writes: 
Why it is that the President should take such 
a strong liking for the Blairs no one here ean 
understand. Mr. Lineeln has always had the 
reputation of being an /onest man, yet whocan 
look his transaction with General Blair in the 
face and regard it in any other light than asa 
dishonorable arrangement between the two gen- 
tlemen? So firm is my conviction that Mr. 
Lincoln is honest to the core, that, in spite of 
appearances, [| believe he intended no wrong 
to anybody and no violation of the Constitu- 
tion. But the transaction itself was dishonest 
and unconstitutional. Mr. Lincoln was led 
astray by his strong desire to serve the Blairs, 
and especially Montgomery Blair. In the House 
of Representatives the feeling against Frank 
Blair has intensified since his farewell speech, 
which was a most violent attack upon Mr. Chase 
and the Radicals of Missouri. Afterwards the 
secret arrangement with the President was 
published, by which he was Member of Congress 
or Major-General. whichever he wished. This 
transaction has added ‘to his unpopularity in 
the House. It turns out that in his last speech | 
Le did not state the exact truth in reterence to 


You must reconstruct these | 


} Support. 

Here is a humiliating confession made by Mr- 
| Stevens of Pennsylvania. Men long ago dis- 
covered the impossibility of serving Gop with- 
lout offending the devil; it was reserved for 


| these timid legislators to illustrate the stupidity 


jof thinking to serve Gop without letting the 
| devil know it: 

The reason why negroes heretofore have been 
lallowed but ten dollars a rmonth is because the 
Department has misconstrued the law. We 
passed an act in 1862 authorizing the President 
}to employ contrabands. We did it) very gin- 
werly. We had to wrap tt up in such a way that 
the gentleman from Indiana could not use ul before 
[ Laughter. | We did not say 
that they should be used as soldiers at all. We 
authorized the Executive to employ them in 
and about the army in such way as he might 
deem best, and pay them ten dollars a month. 
| That was not making soldiers of them. We in- 
tended that, but we only referred then to the 
contrabands who came over, and who were to 
be employed and paid ten dollars a month, and 
then out of that amount the cost of their cloth- 
ing was dedueted, and three dollars more was 
deducted for some fund—I do not know what 
it isealled. But [never supposed then that if 
| we went on to arm the free people of color they 
were not to be put upon the same footing with 
ithe whites. That law was intended to apply 
jonly to contrabands, who could not complain 
considering the great boon they received in 
their freedom. But the Department construed 
that law to apply to every colored soldier who 
was enlisted, which was a great wrong. 


his constituents. 


-<+@ - 
COPPERHEAD HOAX. 
Wednesday morning the city was startled 


“from its propriety” by the publication of a pre- 


‘tended Proclamation from President Lincoln, 


beginning in terms of “humiliation.” acknowl- 
edging Gen. Grant's campaign in Virginia as 
“virtually closed({)” appointing the 26th of May 
asa day of fasting and prayer, and ordering 
a pereinptory draft of 400,000 men to take ef- 
fect from the 15th of June! 
duction first saw the light in the N. Y. World 
and N. ¥. Journal of Commerce of Wed- 
nesday morning, and was got up for despatch 
by the “Scotia” which sailed on Wednes- 
day for Europe. Happily the “Scotia” took at 
the same time the official contradiction of the 


This precious pro- 


fraud —a communication from Secretary Sew- 
ard denying and repudiating the base fabrica- 
tion as “an absolute forgery.” A draft to fill 
the place of “the hundred days’ men” is in con- 
templation to take effect on July Ist, but no 
Secretary Stanton 
have 


order has yet been issued. 
announces that large reinforcements 
reached Gen. Grant, and the roads having im- 
proved he intended to move against the enemy 


as soon as possible. 
-<.-e- 


Lorisrana A Free State.—New Orleans 
dates of the 11th state that the Louisiana State 
Convention had amended the Constitution, by 
a vote of 70 to 16, declaring that slavery and 
involuntary servitude, exeept for punishment 
for crime, are hereby forever abolished and pro- 
hibited in the State, and that the Legislature 
shall make no law recognizing the right of 


property in man. 
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“ | to this grave objection. And I am thus con- 

oe ten Sat oe Batter Enforcement of the | strained to seb this Bill to the legislature for 

Laws. ‘its further consideration. If I am mistaken, I 

Executive DerartMEnt, Boston,) | shall have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
May 13th, 1864. 


| have erred on the side of cautious deliberation, 


jafternoon Lee assumed the offensive, and qusicg still j Sos 
: ; still in n the st -nds 
massed heavy columns of attack against differ- | f Freed ene ae —e | 
/ent parts of our line, and finally succeeded in | *reedom. 
| effecting a breach on the left, which exposed, == 


ito him partially our line of communications 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 


Cerucr Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


The Annual New England Anti-Slavery Convention will 
be held in Boston, on Taurspay and Fripar, May 26th and | 
| 27th, commencing at 10 o'clock A.M., on Thursday. } 


The meeting on Thursday will be in the Mgronxaon, Tre- } Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 2}. 
mont St. On Friday, it will be in the TREMONT TEMPLE. | : 5 
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To the Honorable the Senate :— | by invoking 

forcement of the Laws,” having been laid be-| dent importance and far-reaching consequences. 

fore me for my revisal, I perceive objections to | Joun A. ANDREW. 

its passage, and return it herewith to your hon- | o —-- 

orable body, in which it originated, together | ae II. 

with my objections thereto in writing. | Additional Compensation to Members of the 
The first section of the Bill provides that “no | Legislature. 

ogg shall hereafter be placed on the jury | CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ) 

ist or be allowed to serve as a juror, who is at | Executive DEPARTMENT € 

the time engaged, directly or indirectly, in any “Boston. May 14th, 1864. ) 


unlawful business or occupation.” . 
It is difficult for me to understand how far, | To the Honorable the House of Representatives : 
I find it tobe my duty to return to your hon- 


by the intention of the legislature, this exclu- 

‘2 : o cane ‘ l are » body. i ich i ici . »solv 
sion was designed to extend. Whenever a man | #ble body, in which it originated, a Resolve 
‘entitled “A Resolve authorizing additional com- 


is engaged in an unlawful business in such a 
oD © i Rea é : ° io? 
manner as to be liable to punishment therefor | pensation to Members of the Legislature,” with 


he must, in the usual acceptation of language, | * *tatement of the objections which have pre- 
be deemed to be “directly” engaged therein. Vented its signature, for reconsideration by the 


The word “indirectly” therefore must ‘ | General Court. — d 
d oon ete oe I am fully sensible of the extreme delicacy 


I 8 as to have some further and addi- | f th ; bliced 

tional signification,—the definite limits of which iB : I attitude | am_ thus - 7m SO Semume. 
do not appear. Indeed, by a subsequent clause | ae ssechi that, if on reflection and recon- 
in the Bill they are left to be fixed by each | sideration, two-thirds of the Senators and Rep- 
jude who may be called upon to administer | ighsagecetins shall eit Lats the Resolve by 
the law, according to his own discretion. | their votes, there will be few members of either 
In one sense a man who lets a building to a | House, of cither opinion, who will me Pee 
broker who violates the usury laws, or to any | with me that expetitency and sound policy will 
person who is doing business sink having kaa | ee consulted by the failure of the Resolve. 
out a license under the. wkerasl saveain lens. ink that few would desire its enactment 
of the United States, may be fitly said to be wont: law, when as large @ proportion of mem- 
“indirectly engaged in an unlawful business.” | eT alike interested in the result could not, 
And the statute is so drawn as to forever pre- oo such full deliberation, be brought saath. bie: 

vent any authoritative interpretation by judicial "i 1 the majority on such a question. = 
: do not for a moment weigh the intrinsic 
value to the Commonwealth of the services ren- 


construction, of the true meaning of this dubi- 

ous and indefinite language. For the same 1 i : : ; 

section provides that “the decision of the court | 6 ered by its legislators, against the price pro- 
posed for their compensation. I do not under- 

stand that ever they are paid, or even were 


at the trial shall be final as to the competency 
expected to be rewarded, in the form of any 


of the juror,” thus rendering it impossible to ob- 

tain any revision by the tribunal of last resort, REE nee SE. : 

of the ruling of a single judge who may adopt | scsaoamane Pegi kes for the ore good judg- 

a@ construction extremely lax or unduly rigor- | @°?* and intelligent patriotism which the 
* We Commonwealth expects to be employed in their 

annual work of legislation. She claims the 


ous, according to his own general temperament | 
ar the condition of his feelings at the moment. | °. . . 
rain eal a Varevess | right to draw hither, each year, by the votes of 
Again, whenever a juror is excepted to as the ihe i aaent anal 4 head 
. on ‘ . 1 people, as cle : 8 ‘ads 
disqualified under this section, there will bea : A 1 h ‘ “ z om sialic: ng ns 3 
° "o . . an¢ rue warts oO Cerio ecortain | 
question of fact to be tried, either upon the | ahs ed re Gate a ‘ble f 4 _ Me rs 
° » ° . . )oTraves ( Os > ons > Bt 7 Ss St- 
evidence of others or by interrogating the juror | > : Eeepousie SeeCre «eres 
= ed by organized civil society, to its members. 
The duties of the law-giver, his office, his pow- 


himself. 
If evidence may be heard upon each side of . 

: f oe heats | ers,—al ce.—if well fulfille fuse be 
such a question, ingenious counsel would find | “™ saber es well ‘ aqpenee refuse re ‘ 
° . . . appreciatet Vv * scates or eas ss whic 
it easy to protract the empanelling of a jury so fs fi i ss ok r iti of ae. zit ‘ Tl : 

é . | > - te . 1S > arket. 2 
as to consume much more time than the whole | oe os ee en 3 ane il t i. 
. . . ° c pens ) oney, ate ) ] 
trial of the offence before the court would re- BR vse f rf Ge nal Coure aa be 1 
x a 1e ‘rs o » ner: 7 re re fe 
quire In fact, there may be at least twelve ~ a . , eu : tah oe. 
er a : neal V as are- seme »expenses In- 
trials in the empanelment of every jury, before | “CON 8s 4 Pestnoutsemen® of pe expenses i 
se -txial of “th ES ; =, RE leurred by them in their attendance at its ses- 
the trial of the defendant is reached, and at} . Ae 1 . 
| sal oF pees : sion. They do not abandon or surrender their 
east one trial more for every one called, tried |”. 4 ; ; . 
cos Pe Mas Ae -. | private business, like officers whose whole time 
and set aside. But if it be designed to limit : 
And unlike 





i . the most considerate judgment of 
A Bill, entitled “An Act for the better En- | the general court upon a subject of transcen- 


/and ourtr ain. But General Grant at once at- 


| tacked heavily with his right, and by threaten- | 


ing Lee’s communications, forced him to_ with- 
\draw. On this day we lost General Wads- 
worth. 

On Saturday, May 7th, the enemy was found 
‘disinclined to fight; there was skirmishing, 
/but no general engagement. 
‘determined to push on at night towards 
| Spottsylvania Court House. 
| Our line on Sunday morning, May 8th, was 
| two miles and a half from Spottsylvania ; here 
Meade entrenched himself, before beginning to 
attack. The fighting on this day was not 
severe; but General Sedgwick was amongst 
the killed. 

On Sunday night an attack was attempted 
by the enemy, but failed; and on Monday, 
May 9th, another attack was made by the 
enemy, but failed again. On our part we did 
not attack, Grant and Meade desiring to let 
the army rest. But on Monday evening Han- 
| cock crossed the river, and seized a position on 
i/the enemy’s flank, while Warren attacked in 
i front, and the rebels were driven half a mile 
| back. Our troops at once entrenched them- 
selves on the ground they had gained. 

On Tuesday, May 10th, a terrible battle 
raged. The enemy attempted once more to 





upon the enemy, with such success that our 
troops took from Lee several thousand prison-| 
ers and a number of guns. Our losses on: this | 
day were very severe—probably not less than } 
nine thousand in all; and among the killed | 
were Generals Rice and Stevenson. 

The next morning (Wednesday,) May 11th, | 
General Grant telegraphed to the War De- | 
yartment that after six days’ very heavy fight- | 
ing, the result was “much in our favor.” On, 
| the previous day, the 10th, General Sheridan in | 
|command of the cavalry, destroyed the railroad | 
in Lee’s rear, with a considerable quantity of 
supplies and some cars, and retook several hun- 
dred prisoners. The battle on Wednesday re- } 
sulted once more in our favor—the enemy be- | 
ginning to show signs of weakness. 

On Thursday, May 12th, the day was crown- 
ed by a victory; Hancock took between thirty 
and forty guns, a whole rebel division and parts | 
ot others, a Major-General and two Brigadiers, 
and carried everything before him. 





| 


Thus much fromthe Evening Post. Since the 
above appeared in our contemporary, the events, 








on the whole, have been of less importance. A 


General Grant | 


turn our flank ; and it was only after a strug-|} one dav to 
gle of extraordinary severity, that he was re- | : 
pulsed, and our lines were reéstablished. Later | pwn. 
in the daya vigorous attack was made by Grant | impatience. 


' series of ambiguities. 


| Congressional. 





| The debate on the Reconstruction measure 
|in the House has brought out some able and 
' several prosy and commonplace speeches. It 
| was closed by arguments from Messrs. Cox, 
| Boutwell and Pendleton. Cox was bitter, 
| violent and unfair, but frequently spicy. Here 
‘is his portrait of the President, which we give 
as a curiosity of Mr. Lincoln seen by a shrewd 


| observer of the copperhead stamp : 


He is 
'aman whose mind has every angle but the 
iright angle. In his nature, cunning contends 
‘with fanaticism. From the time he developed 
“his irrepressible conflict doctrine, so much prais- 
ed by the gentleman from Illinois,[Mr. Ar- 


| The President desires renomination. 


| NOLD,] until its latest expression in his last 


message, his course has been equivocal. But 
‘meanwhile how shrewdly he has balanced be- 
| tween the factions of his party. His inaugural 
‘recognized his obligations to the Constitution. 


| He would not interfere with slavery. How 
| prodigal were his promises to the border. How 


/quick to plant his foot on Phelps, Hunter, and 
| Fremont, for playing Augustulus. He desired 
play Augustus. Abolitionism 
‘should be hatched under no influences but his 
How he lectured one of his editors for 
Conservatives held up his hands 
while he prevailed against these radicals. Le 
toyed with emigration, colonization, and com- 
pensation schemes. He made a gradual eman- 
cipation theory with a short fuse which soon 
exploded. It hurt no one. But the time 
came for him to play revolutionist; and with 


seeming reluctance he issued the proclamation 


of emancipation. He desired the peopie to 
pass onit. They did. They condemned it in! 
1862. He adhered to it. In his Springfield ; 
letter and in his late message he dedicates all! 
power to its execution. Meanwhile, a contest | 
springs up as to the State suicide doctrine. It 

divides his party, and even the Cabinet. He 

lias Missouri on his hands. Radicals are ram-! 
pant. He acts conservative awhile until the 
days of November, 1864, begin to approach, 
then lo! this message as the climax of his long 


There is ouly one solution for these incon- 
sistencies. Ie is trying to please both wings 
of his party to secure his nomination. With 


' In addition to the well-known and long-tried advocates of the 
Anti-Slavery cause, who for so many years have sustained 
the interest of this memorable series of Conventions, and 

| made it such a potent agency against the vile and traitorous 
schemes of Slavery, we expect this year to have with us our 

| faithful and honored friend, Groraz Tompson, of England. 
Let the New England Anti-Slavery men and women gather 
once more again in their annual Convention. Let them not 

| rest content with valiant and telling blows dealt against the 
| monster Slavery in the past. Every former labor remains 
| incomplete and defective, unti] the last, crowning, mortal 
| blowis given. Itisat hand! A just and irresistible Provi- 


dence ix preparing the way and summoning this people ‘to | 


enact Justice throughout the land, and ordain Freedom for 
all. Who will be found backward and wanting now? 
Let every State and section of New England be represent- 

ed. We respectfully invite delegates from other States. 
, let those, who cannot appear in person, show their remem- 
| brance and their love for the cause by transmitting some 
contribution in its behalf. 
| Anti-Slavery Society. 

EDMUND QUINCY, President. 
UT, i Secretaries. } 


ROBERT F. WALLC 
SAMUEL MAY. Jr., 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


GOLDEN WREATH. (Over 200.000 sold.) 40) 


NIGHTINGALE. New and attractive. 40 
NEW YORK NORMAL SONG BOOK, containing an ora- | 
torio founded on incidents of “76. 35 


| EXERCISE SONG BOOK. Songs with exercises illus- 
trating the trades. 20 
MAY FESTIVAL. An oratorio the most pleasing to 
children of any ever published, and easily brought 
out. 15 
The following are the best books for Sabbath Schools : 
GOLDEN HAKP, by Emerson. 
CHERUB, by Johnson. 20 
YOUTHFUL VOICES, by Lang. 35 


| 





OLIVER DITSON «& CO., 


Publishers, 

33— 277 Washington Street | 
: 

| 


MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 

The Jamaica Plain Cars, which leave the corner of Brom- 
field and Tremont Streets at 2.10 P M., will connect daily, 
until November 1, with a coach to the Cemetery,’ which will 
return at 5 P.M. 


Fare 15 cents each way. 

Applications for lots, at the usual price, may be made to 
the Superintendent, at the Cemetery, or at the office of the 
HENRY CROCKER, 

Chairman of Trustees, 


City Registrar. 
38—tnovl 





dexterous chicanery he has phrased and tram- 
ed his late plan so that it may admit of two 
voices. He will not give up his emancipation 


this trial to interrogating the juror himself, then | . : 
oo 8 J | jurors and witnesses,—who are compelled to :t- 


my objection is that no juror can be compelled 
to answer it he sees fit to decline to criminate 
himself, and that while an honest juror, who 


may really have the requisite qualifications, will | 


almost certainly be set aside for the slightest 
and most remote connection with any unlicensed 


occupation, any man who is ready or likely to | 


violate his duty, his conscience and his oath as 
a juryman, by rendering a verdict: contrary to 
law, will with much les: hesitation make such 
untrue answers and concealment of facts as to | 
secure his continuance upon any panel where 
he has an interest to serve. 

Ido not, therefore, believe that the section 
under consideration affords any valuable safe- | 
guard to the purity of the administration of | 
justice, while Pfeelit to be a decided invasion | 
of the fundamental principle upon which trial 
by jury proceeds. For, upon the objection of | 
either side, a single judge.may in any case set 
aside any juryman whom he does not desire. 
At the present time tLere inay be little danger 
that the power proposed to be given to a pre- | 


siding judge would be seriously abused. But 
there have been occasions, even in Massa- 


chusetts, when the existence of such a power 
would havg filled the whole people with alarm, 
and its attempted exercise with burning indig- 
nation. How would it have been regarded, if 
the courts of the United States, a few years 
ago, had possessed the power, and assumed to 
exercise it, to set aside every juryman indirectly 
engaged in the work of liberating slaves by | 
means Contrary to statutes then held to be law, 
or of hindering the return of the refugees trom 
oppression to the places of their bondage ? 

The theory of trial by jury requires that the 
selection of Jurymen shall be as tar as possible 
independent of the court. T cannot, therefore, 
give my assent toa measure which as I think 
unnecessarily, and in’ principle dangerously, 
subjects the composition of the whole panel to 
the discretion of a single judge. Under the 
existing provisions of law the impartiality of 
a juror may be inquired into, and in this way 
any man can be set aside who is so connected 
with any business as to be unlikely by reason 
of interest or bias fairly to try and determine 
any particular issue or any class,of prosecutions. 
This remedy seems to be adequate, and far’ 
more consistent with the spirit ot the Constitu- 
tion than the unprecedented provision proposed. 

It will be observed further that this first section 
of the Bill apples alike to the composition of 
a jury forthe trial of civil causes between parties 
and to a jury for the trial of persons accused 
of crime. And, were the legislation it proposes 
free from the objection that it seems to endan- 
ger the freedom and independence of the jury 
as one of the great defences of civil: hberty ; 
were it relieved of the objection that it may 


iis claimed by their public duties. 


tend upon the judical tribunals,—and whose 
‘compensation it is not proposed to increase, 
| the Legislature fixes its own hours, and even 
| days, of public duty, arranging them so as to be 
reasonably convenient to its members, with 
| proper and substantial regard to the wants of 
‘the public service. 

| Having in view the experience of many 
years of the legislative history of Massachu- | 
setts, a statute was adopted in the year 1858, | 
which was re-enacted in the year 1860, and | 
still exists as the law,—which is found in the | 


General Statutes, (chapter 2, section 13,) ex- | 


| pressed in the following words:—*Each mem- 


ber of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives shall receive three hundred dollars, for 
the regular annual session for which he is 
elected, and one dollar for every five miles 
travel once in each session from his place of 
abode to the place of the sitting of the Gene- | 
ral Court.” : 

With this law, already six years old, standing 
on the Statute book, known and read of all | 
men, never since its enactment in an instance | 
departed from,—with no previous notice to the ; 





by any previous Legislature of dissatisfaction 
on account of the provisions it contains,—I can- 
not but regard the acceptance and holding of 
the office of a member of the General Court, ! 
as a contract to be bound by the terms of com- 
pensation which that law provides. 
who do not participate in giving the votes by 

which their salaries are fixed, I regard as en- | 
titled to receive additional compensation if the | 
Legislature which is the arbiter between them | 
and the people, shall choose toincrease it. But 
no power can arbitrate or decide between the 
Levislature and the people, on the question of 
the inerease of the pay of members of the same 
Legislature. No tribunal exists to correct its 
error, if it shall vote a larger increase than a 
disinterested trib nal, invoked to consider the 
question, would adjudge as meet and just. I 
think, therefore, that the only proper remedy 
consistent with principles of safe application, 
and consistent with the preservation of the true 
dignity of our General Court, in cases where 
like the present, it is felt that accidental cir- 
cumstances have created an equity in favor of 
enlarging the compensation of its members, is 
to be found in the sense of a succeeding Legis- 
lature. [cannot force myself to believe, that 
those who are elected under a law establishing 
their rate of pay, can of themselves, during the 
term for which they were chosen, add_ to the 
amount of that compensation fixed by the 
law, for the performance of the very duties tor 
which they were chosen and which they had 


people to the contrary,—without the expression | 
! 


| 


/undertaken to perform. 


I know that the mere power to do so may 


roclamation or the confiscation and penal 
| despatch from Gen. Grant’s headquarters, dat- sah “To abandon them now,” he 


‘ed Friday, May 13th, stated that Lee had, the | “would be*not only to relinquish a lever of 
‘power, but would also be a cruel and an as- 
jtounding breach of faith.” 
| the radicals. 


savs, 


previous night, fallen back from his obstinately 
| efonded position. At first, this good news 
judication of the questions of their legality by 
jthe Supreme Court. True, he has declared all 
' means like these which he now promulgates un- 
| constitutional: yet he would submit them to 


| of telegrams and bulletins into a total rout and 
‘rapid retreat of the rebel army. On Saturday, 
ithe 14th, we had word that Lee had fallen back 


This should suit ° 
: For a lighter shade of his party 
_was, as usual, magnified by the manufacturers he promises what is a mere delusion—an ad- , 


HOW TO SAVE COAL. | 





Fisii’s PATENT 
LAMPeHEATING APPARATUS. 


For Cooking Purposes. 


With a common coal oil lamp or with gas. 

By the flame of a moderate-sized lamp, at a cost of a cent’s 
worth of oil, a very comfortable meal can be ceoked, and in 
! less time than by any other fuel. It isa decidedly ‘*handy 
thing to have about the house.” 


For sale at the Agenta, 


Messrs. WHITNEY & TAPPAN, 


And | 


By order of the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts | 


| Agents. 


Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only po years old, pro- 


nounced by all to be the greatest Clog Dancers of the Age. | 


First night of the Happy Little Man. Morrill's Wonderful 
Clock. 
Doors open at 6} in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
| Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOP_LEDIA ; 
In sixteen volumes, Svo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopiedia, 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 


For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 





In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- | 


ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
constrained to increase the price as follows : 
Cloth. $4 per vol.3 Sheep $4.753 half Ture 
hey, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 
These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 


upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- | 


paid, to any address; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Strect, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
P.8.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 


urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 26— 


WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply in person at this office. 16— 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Music for Parties. 


Sunday, 6.30 P.M. 
Albany and the West, 4.15, 7, 8.30, 2.30. 
i Qld Colony and Newport Railroad. 
For Newport, &, ry 4 (5.30 steamboat.) 
| Plymouth, 8.45, 2.30, 5. 
; Fall River, 8, 3.30, 4.40, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
| New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 
| Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 8, 4.40. 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 
For Great Falls, 7.30, 3, 5. 
Portland, 7.30, 3. 
Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 
Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 3, 5, 5.30, 6. 
Boston and Providence Railroad. 
| For ee 7.25, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 4, (5.80 Steamboat) 
(3.30 Ex.) 
a and Hyde Park, 7.25, 10.30, 12., 2.30, 3.30, 4, 6, 
20.10. 

| New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. 
; 5.30 P.M. Sundays 6.30 P.M 

New Bedford. 7.25, 4.30. 
| Newport, 10.30 A.M. 


Eastern Railroad 


For Salem, 7, 7.15, 7.30. 8.30, 10.30, 12, 12.15, 2.30, 4, 5, 
6.20, 6.10, 7, 9.30. 


Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, 
instead of 9.3). . ‘3 eer 


Lynn, 7, 7.30, +8.30, 10.30, 12.15, 1, 2.30, +3, 4, 4.15, 5, 5.90, 
15.45, 6, 6.10, 7, 19.30. Wednesdays, 11.15; Saturdays, 
10.30, insteaa of 9.30. 

Gloucester, 7.15, 10.30, 2.80, 5.30. 

. Portland, 7.30, 3. 

* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 

¢ Via Saugus Branch. 


Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 
i Railroad. 
For Nashua, 7, 8, 12, 5.30. Mondays 11.30 P.M. 
Concord and Nerthern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5.30 
Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5.30, 6. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
Taunton Railroad. 
New Redford for Boston, 7.10, 3.40. 
| Taunton for Boston, 8, 11, 4.30. 
Taunton for Providence, 8, 11, 4.80, 5.55. 
Taunton for New Bedford, 6.45, 9, 5.45. 
Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 4, 7.12, 10. 
Return, 1.40, 7, 1.20, 5.15. 
| Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 
Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 
Worcester for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 
PM 


Steamboat, 


New Haven, New London and Stonington 
ailroad. 
a — for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., 2.35, 5.16 


Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, *11.15. 
* Express trains. 
Western Railroad. 
Worcester for Albany, 5.45, 10.05, 4. 
Return, 5.45, 9.10, 3.20. 
Worcester for Springtield, 5.45, (10.05, 4 Ex.) 4.15, 10. Sun- 
day, 8 P.M. 
— 2.10, 7.15, 10.6), (1.85, 8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 


Albany for Pittsfield, 5.45, (9.10 Ex.) (11.45 Ex.) 3.20, 6.45. 
Return, 7, (10.20 Ex.) 2.45, (8.39 Ex.) 
New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
Railroad. 
| New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 7.15, 11.16. 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
| Hartford for Springtield, 12.40, 6, 9.58, 12.15, 2, 4.80, 7.15, 
8.55. 
Return, 7.15, 9.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 8.30, 12. 
Springtield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin. 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.12, 7.12. 


New York and New Haven Railroad. 


| JOUN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 


New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 6.45, 9.45, 10, 2 05, 4.80, 
4,8 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 8, 3.50, 5.30, 8. 
| Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.24, 10.22, 10.40, 2.40, 
} 5.06, 5.40. 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.30, 8. 
' Norwalk for New York, 3.20. 6, 6.45, 8.03, 10.55, 
3.45, 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30, 8.45, 11.59, 4.26, 


i. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30. 5.30, 6.30. 7. 
+ New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 


Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 





Ternms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 11.19, 3.12, 


Parties—calling the figures—$7. 19—tf 


| PAGE'S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 


ssomely repulsed.” 
gard has left Petersburg and has made his way | 


no great distance. Neither on Friday or Sat- | 


urday was any great battle fought; nothing but | 


skirmishing between the outposts. The armies | 


on both sides appear to have been occupied with | 


entrenching and preparing for another deter- | 
mined struggle. That struggle is meanwhile | 
delayed principally by the unfavorable weath- | 
er, incessant rain having rendered the roads 


impassable for artillery, and even for the pas- 


isage of infantry, excepting in mud up to the! 
of personal ambition ! 


men’s knees. Notwithstanding the damage 


caused to the enemy by the splendid raid of 
General Sheridan’s cavalry, there is strong rea- 


: son for doubting the oft-repeated statement of! 


Lee’s communication with Richmond being cut | 
off. It is stated, we know not how correctly, | 
that Lee has been heavily reénforced. On the 
other hand we have oflicial and other intima- | 


Officers | tions that reinforcements are continually reach- 


ing Grant. A despatch from General Grant, 
dated 8, A. M., Monday, May 16th, describes | 
the two armies as concentrated on the main | 
road from Fredericksburg to Richmond, and 


speaks of his troops as fecling the greatest con- 


fidence of success. 

Concerning General Butler’s movements the | 
news is somewhat chequered. ‘That the Fed- | 
eral forces are besieging Fort Darling and have 
made some progress is not doubtful. But the 
latest news states that on the morning of Mon- 


day, May the 16th, the enemy, under cover of 


‘and forced our men back in some confusion and | itable. 
‘considerable loss. Subsequently Gencral Smith | the usual exhibition of negrophobia on an act, 
‘drove back the enemy and reéstablished him-| for the registration of voters in the District of | 4s they sing (puiie: ‘Mebteiied Peal aes. vietdbed: tn. ten 


self in his original position. The enemy at- | 
tacked also General Butler, but’ were “hand- | 


{ 


It is rumored that Beaure- | 


But | 


either to Richmond or to General Lee. 
about this, as about many other reports, there 


is no present certainty. 


| Fessenden. 


the court! When, and how ? 
has made the slave a freedman_ by the sword ! 
What a mockery is such a submission. But it 
will do to make hima candidate, and, more 
than that. it might elect him President. If his 
plan of making one tenth rule in the States 
should sueceed, then he will have ready at 


hand the electoral votes of Florida, Arkansas, | 


Louisiana, Tennessee, North Carolina, and | 
other States. [fe began this business in 


| Florida the other day, and the blood which 


flowed at Olustee is the result of this scheme 
Copious extracts from Mr. Boutwell’s speech 
will be found on our fourth page. 
The Reconstruction bill passed by a vote of 
73 to 59. It differs from the President’s plan 


‘in requiring a majority of voters, instead of one- 
tenth to be necessary in the reorganization of | 


States. 
clares the Contederate states public enemies and 
not entitled to be represented in Congress,was de- 
feated by a vote of 57 to 76, most of the Border 
State men, and several conservative Republi- 
cans and especial friends of the President vot- 


‘ing against it. 


The proceedings later have had less interest. 
The currency question being still discussed in 


the Senate, there appeared imminent danger of | 
/ another collision between Messrs. Sumner and 


This time, let us say in justice, the 
provovation was entirely on Mr. Sumner’s side, 
and Mr. Fessenden showed a dignified forbear- 


Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, has made 


Columbia. He is the most inveterate hunker 
of any party, in that body. 

The Missouri contested elections have been 
under discussion in the House. Mr. Dawes re- 
ported against the right of Gen. Loan, -the 
Union member, to his seat in the first case con- 
sidered. He advocated this report in a speech 
which had his usual sharpness of manner towards 

















Why, after he . 


Winter Davis's preamble, which de-,| 


No. 15 Winter Street. 
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U. S. 5<20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


{ M. BOLLES & CO,, 


No. 90 State Street. 


44—tf 


WM. ELLERY CHANNING BARTLETT, 
Phonographic Reporter, 
Will attend to amy engagement the last and first day of 
the week. 


ton. or Waltham, Mass. 33—- 


U. 8. 10-40 BONDS. 


| These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of March 
| 8th, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so muchof the loan 
| authorized by the Act of March 3.1863.to which this is supple- 
| mentary, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to bor- 
row from time to time, on the credit of the United States.not 
exceeding TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS during the 
current fiseal year, and to prepare and issue therefor Coupon 
' and Registered Bonds of the United States ; and all Bonds is- 
| sued under this Act shall be EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 
| by or under any State or municipal authority. Subscriptions 
to these Bonds are received in United States Notes or Notes 
of National Banks. They are TO BE REDEEMED IN COIN, 
| at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 





than ten nor more than forty years from their date, and un- | 
til their redemption FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL | 


BE PAID 'N COIN, on Bonds of not over one hundred dol- 
{ Jars annually, and on all other Bouds semi annually. 


tember in each year. The semi-annual Coupons are payable 
; at those dates, and the annual Coupons on the 30 and 100 
' dollars Bonds are payable on the first of March. 


Subscribers will reccive either Kegistered or Coupon Bonds, 


books of the U 
the owner's order. 


. 8. Treasurer, and can be transferred only on 


are more convenient for commercial uses. 
Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 


Fitty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars (319), Five Hun- | 


dred Dollars (3500), One Thousand Dollars (31,000), Five 
Thousand Dollars (35.000), and Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,- 


| 000); and Coupon Bonds of the denominations of Fifty Dol- ' 


| lars (350), One Hundred Dollars (100), Five Hundred Dol- 
lars (500), and One Thousand Dollars ($1,000). 


| 
Address Commonivralth Office, 22 Bromfield Strect, Bos- | 


‘ | 
Coupon Bonds are payable to bearer, and 


FOR FEMALES. 


| A Relief to Woman in her hour of Trial. 
This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835. 


since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 


relief. 
Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 


| 

| of the country. and can be relied upon as giving the desired 
| 

| 

| 

| The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 
| 


and extensive praetice. 


It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 


| without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 


Inquire for Circular at any drugyist’s. 


GILMAN BROTIIERS, 
109 Milk Street, Boston, 


PROPRIETORS. 
31—3mis 


B. W: ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 


Elocution and Vocal Culture. 





classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commenwealth office. 





McPHAIL & CO., 





ee 
| PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Entrance to Factory xo. 5 Avery Sr. 
15—ly 





: i f i “ | The interest is payable on the first days of March and Sep- | 
‘a thick fog, made an attack upon Smith's lines, | ance in disregarding it which was highly cred- ' 





FAIRBANKS? 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 





— FOR — 

Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
ro BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 


Platform and Counter Seales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 














Tustruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever | 


ailroad. 
Rutland for Troy, 5, 11.45, 4.45. 
Kutland for Bennington, 11.45, 4.46. 
Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 1, 4.45. 


Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 


| Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
| Return, $.30, 12.45, 4,7. 
| Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 
ullivan Railroad. 
Pellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
| Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 
| Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 
&e., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &e.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.53, 11 A.M., 
3.30, 5.25 P.M. 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 
| Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 
Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 
, Montreal for Detroit. (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 
Newburyport Railroad. 
Boston for Newbury port, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2. 4.30. 
Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.30, 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.35. 


South Reading Branch Railroad. 


Koston for Salem, 7. 12, 2.50, 5. 
Keturn, 7, 9.50, 2.25. 4.55. 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
Mountains Railroad. 
Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N.H.) Railroad. 
| Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 
Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 
Concord for Bradferd, 3.10 P.M. 
Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 





Steamers. 


Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior fea-coing steamers, Lewiston and Montreal, 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Satardays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leave 
Atlantic Raitroad Wharf, , Same days, at 7 P.M. 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 

WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 
j The first class steamer MeETRovoLIs, Capt. Brown, leaves 
| Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 

Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 

Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 

for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 

to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
| Boston to New York, 35. Deck, #4. 
GEV. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
82 Washington Street. 


Providence and Newport. 
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‘of Merry England” however obeyed the sum- 


‘try to please foreign despots ! 
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OUB ENGLISH LETTER. 
Strratrorp-on-Avon, April 27. 
“Ye sons of Merry England one moment pray attend, 
And ye who love this genius for a while, 
It is of immortal Shakespeare these lines I’ve penned— 
That never-dying star of Briton’s isle. 
The twenty-third of April, come forward with good will, 
* And do honor to his talents and his fame, 
And raise a glorious pile, to the Bard of Briton’s isle, 
In memory of immortal Shakespeare’s name.” 

Such is the opening verse of the song which 
has been hawked about the streets of English 
cities for some months, and vigorously sung, to 
the tune of Nelly Gray, by the street-corner 
minstrels in the hearing of admiring hundreds. 
It is scarcely so perfect in style as the songs of 
Puck and Ariel, we must confess. The “Sons 


mons, and have certainly celebrated the “tal- 
ents” of this “truly gifted man” as the same 
song says elsewhere. The English people of 
all classes feel that Shakespeare is the flower 
of their nation, and they feel rightly. Strong 
national Englishmen they have produced since 
and may yet produce; but the old mother is 
too aged to bear again one whose heart is atwin 
with the whole world,—one whose genius is as 
much at home in Italy as in London, and who 
can picture as boldly the times of Julius Cesar 
and his people as those of Henry IV. When 
he lived, the vigor and life of this hemisphere 
were represented in these islands, and the great 
poet could write with pride and truth of 
“This Royal throne of Kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, dem!-Paradise ; 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 


This precious stone, set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 


Or, as a moat defensive to a house, —‘‘The paintings described by Pennant in 1776, at 


Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 


But think what Shakespeare would have writ- 
ten could he have been on Primrose Hill, Lon- 
don, last Saturday, and seen the police at the 
bidding of the French Emperor suppress an or- 
derly meeting of those who having planted an 
oak for his memory, turned to consider whether 
their rights had not been invaded by the dis- 
graceful expulsion of Garibaldi from their coun- 
Such a thing, 
alas, could not have occurred, did not the gov- 
ernment know that the people have no longer 
the young power of revolution in them. Jcha- 
bod—the glory hath departed from England, 
else never could Garibaldi been suffered to de- 
part. 

But a truce to politics. I will none of them. 
I have determined for one week, at least, to 
abandon the nineteenth century in scorn, and to 
enjoy familiar chats with the shadows of the 
sixteenth which have consented to rise from 
their graves, and appear at Stratford, “for this 
occasion only.” 

And truly we have had a superb Festival | 
thus far ; out of the stormy controversies which 
preceded the festival, as from the foam of tem- 
pestuous waves, fair forms and radiant days 
have arisen, Venus-like, and we have breathed 
an enchanting air, blended of the elements of | 
Memory, Art and Thought. When I entered 
the grand Pavilion, which the public spirit of 
this village has raised, (large enough to hold 
four times its number of inhabitants,) lighted 
my eyes at its golden decorations, its exqui- 


sold to a gentleman named Little, and afterwards 
came into the possession of a Mr. Wilks, a picture 


The sale appears to have been badly managed, for 
mously, and this of Shakespeare among the number. 


castle, recognized the picture and bought it. It 
continued in his possession until his death, when 


collection.”’ 
temporary with Shakespeare, and died two years be- 


ing this portrait, we are not impressed by the one 


plumed courtier of the Elizabethan sort. In the 
second we see the jovial and smart companion of 
Ben Jonson and the rest. In the third we sec the 

i wed and serious man about whom the curi- 
osity of the whole world still clings. The first we 
come to is that of Jansen, owned by J. Staunton, 
Esq., ® very fair representation of the traditional 
Shakespeare. On the whole, it is likely that this por- 
trait will always hold a particularly good place in 
the estimation of good judges. Jansen came to 
England in 1618,two years after Shakespeare’s death, 
and-this portrait is one of a class painted after his 
coming of Ben Jonson, of Leneve, Master of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, and others. Another 
is a portrait, owned by J. Mitchell, Esq., of Shake- 
speare at the age of forty-seven, about which there 
is nothing special to be said. The next isa small 
portrait, owned by D. B. Harvey, Esq, more re- 
markable for having around it five heads of the no- 
bility contemporary with Shakespeare. Then there is 
the old and striking portrait by Beale. A single 
type has been followed in all of these. But now in 
an old portrait of large size, owned by the Earl of 
Warwick, we come to a quite peculiar portrait. 
Here we have a great brow, the air of a cloistered 
scholar, a thin, sharp chin, and nothing whatever 
of the ruddy-lipped, jolly deer-stealing Shakespeare. 
This is clearly the Shakespeare who has become an in- 
teresting figure to serious scholars, not as actor or 
dramatist, but as thinker and poet. The next, owned 
by J. Lucy, Esq., much resembles the first we have 
noticed, and is perhaps notable, like that, for hav- 
ing a high but quite narrow forehead. This por- | 
trait was originally in Richmond Palace, and when 
that was dismantled during the Commonwealth was 


dealer. This and two other portraits here have 
small rings in the ears. The next portrait, owned 
by Thomas Fiddian, Esq., is an idealization of other 
portraits. The next, belonging to the Countess of 
Zetland, is one of the earringed ones, and certainly 
has some marks of originality about it. The next 
has excited much attention owing to the following 
note appended to it: ‘This portrait was sold at a 
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sale of pictures at Lumley Castle in the year 1807. 
many even of the family portraits were sold anony- 
Fortunately, Mr. Ralph Waters, an artist of New- 
his brother sold it to its late owner, George Rippen, 
Esq. Surtees, in the ‘History of Durham,’’ says: 
Lumley Castle, are chiefly portraits of illustrious 
Englishmen, the contemporaries of Lord John Lum- 
ley, who may be fairly deemed the author of the 
The Lord Lumley alluded to was con- 


fore him, when the title became extinct. Examin- 


versally acknowledged, out of the long line of il- 
lustrious players of either sex, dead or living, who 
have distinguished, and in some instances identi- 
fied themselves with the leading characters of 
Shakespeare, to have held the foremost place as 
the in of Shakespeare, David Garrick. 
But since that well timed homage of the England 
of the 18th century to the memory of Shakes-' 
peare, With what colossal strides has his fame 
advanced in the estimation of mankind. In our 
own country, at the previous period, the public 
taste still allowed the representation, of his plays 
to be overlaid by the clumsy alterations and tinsel 
additions of Dryden, of Cibber, and of Garrick 
himself—Et tu Brute. I need not point out the 
gratifying contrast which the reverential and af- 
fectionate retention and restoration of the original 
text, and let me add, the scrupulous attention to 
the whole keeping and chronology of the minutest 
accessories of the representation, supplies in our 
days. Then abroad, the middle of the last cen- 
tury was the time when fast and fierce flew the 
arrows against the alleged barbarism of Shakes- 
peare, aimed from the sarcastic armoury of Vol- 
taire, which did not spare higher things than 
Shakespeare himself ; consult the first living names 
in the brilliant literature of France, and mark 
not how altered, but how reversed the tone now is 
in which Shakespeare is now spoken of and judg- 
ed. As to Germany, I believe her boast is that 
she reveres, understands, and fathers him even 
more thoroughly than ourselves. I believe I may 
cite Goethe as the most representative name in the 
varied and teeming range of German literature; 


est traveller in the journey of life. Happily any 
endeavor to define or gauge the genius of Shakes- 
peare would be as much beyond my mark, as it 
would be beyond the limits and requirements of a 
scene like this. I think he would bea very clumsy 
worshipper at his immortal shrine, who would not 
admit that his merits and beauties, while they are 
transcendant, are still unequal, and that in the 
whole range of his thirty-six admitted plays, in some 
of these he not only falls below his own level, but 
that of several of his contemporaries and succes- 
sors. But take him in his height, and who may 
approach him? Presumptuous as the endeavor 
may appear to classify, there would seem to be few 
great tragedies, which occupy summits of their 
own—Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, Othello; I feel we 
may take our stand within that unassailable quad- 
rilateral, and give our challenge to all the world. 
I feel indeed tempted to upbraid myself when I 
think of all the outlying realms of strength and 
comeliness which I thus seem to leave outside; the 
stately forms of Roman heroes, ‘the chivalry 
marshalled around our Plantagenet Kings, the wit 
of *‘Mercutio,’’ ‘‘Beatrice,’’ and ‘‘Falstaff;’’ the 
maiden grace of ‘Imogen’? and ‘*Miranda;’’ 
‘sAriel’? the dainty sprite, “Oberon’’ and his 
elfin court, the memories which people the glades 
of the Ardennes, the Rialto of Venice, the garden of 
Verona, giving to each glorious scene and sunny 
shore, a stronger lien upon our associations than 


how does he designate Shakespeare? as the great- | 


{vastly their superiors in all the material re- 
| sources of war. 


noted often, that in 1828, when the census dis- 
closed the truth as to the relative growing 
power of the North as compared with the South, 
and again in 1830, and again in 1850, we were 
on the brink of a revolution. At these several 
epochs this great fact appeared with full force, 
and Southern leaders were aroused for the mo- 
ment in the hope that they could strike down 
in some way or other the power of freedom upon 
this continent. In 1860 they saw it was im- 
possible for them to continue in the ascendant, 
and therefore they sought a separation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the South has been guided 
by men of sense and capacity. They did not 
enter upon this revolution without counting its 
cost. They estimated the cost upon the basis 
of facts which were in their possession, and the 
| evidence which was in their possession tended 
to this result: that there would be no war; that 
separation could be effected without a contest 
of blood on their soil. Inthe peace congress it 
was the constant cry of the secessionists, “Give 
us the assurance, radical men of the North, that 
there shall be no war.” And it was there and 
at that moment that Northern men failed to as- 
sert the great truth which was in the hearts of 
the people, that if these men persisted in the at- 
| tempt to secure secession there would be war. 
I believe if Northern men and men from the 
border States had been faithful to truth and 
duty the calamity of secession would have 
been averted. Mr. Seddons, the present sec- 
retary of war for the rebellious States, occupied 
fifteen minutes of the time of the convention, 
after a motion was made to adjourn sine die, in 
imploring the members of that Congress to give 
them the assurance that there would be no war. 
They believed that there would be no war. 
How came they to entertain that belief? They 
knew that we tia two and a half men for every 
one at the South. 


\- 


They knew that we were 


Ilow came they to believe that 
we would not exercise the powers which we 
had? I can explain it only upon one ground, 
the ground disclosed in the letter of Franklin | 
Pierce, the ground disclosed in the message of'| 
James Buchanan in December, 1860, that if 
there was war it would be in the North. 

I will take the responsibility of reading an 
extract froma speech made by a Northern man, 
Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, in the peace 
congress. I have copied it from the notes pre- 
pared by Mr. Chittenden, and they correspond 
with my own minutes made at the time and 
with my recollection of the remarks made by 
Mr. Stockton. He said : 

“I know that this Union cannot be dissolved 
without a struggle. Will you hasten the time 
when we shall begin to shed each other’s blood ? 
Force fifteen States! Why, you cannot force 





that the people there may, without our consent, 
elect officers and send representatives to this 
body and Senators to the other branch of Con- 
gress. I desire to call the attention of the 
House in this connection to a remark quoted 
in the Federalist from Montesquieu : 

“Greece was undone as soon as the King of 
Macedon obtained a seat among the Amphic- 
tyons.” 


Reconstruction. 


Gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
propose that our enemies may come into this 
Hall and into that of the other branch of Con- 
gress and take their seats. What happened to 
Greece when th? King of Macedon obtained a 


seatin the Amphictyonic Council will surely | 


happen to us as a nation when we concede any 
portion of this government to our enemies. Yet 
that is the proposition of Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, if their position has 
any force whatever. 

Gentlemen on the other side have taunted 


us with the charge that we have changed our | 


policy in reference to the object of this war ; 
that it is no longer for the preservation of the 
Union, but for the emancipation of the slave. 
I deny that; but if the policy of the war has 
been changed it is not the first time in the his- 
tory of human affairs that similar changes have 
taken place. I remember that it is the unde- 
viating testimony of history that from the open- 
ing of the colonial controversy in 1764 to the 
month of September, 1774, less than eight 
months prior to the massacre of Lexington, 
there was not a paper, there was not a public 
man, there was not a representative assembly 


that did not declare that it was the settled pur- 


pose of the people of these colonies to main- 
tain the union with great Britain. Our an- 
cestors denied again and again the charge made 
that they contemplated independence. But on 
the 4th of July, 1776, they declared their in- 
dependence of the mother country. Events 
had changed opinions, and opinions had chang- 
ed the —— policy. While we have not 
changed our policy in regard to prosecuting the 
war tor the purpose of restoring the Union, we 
do mean that when it is restored it shall be re- 
stored on republican principles, and that there 
shall be no new State admitted into the Union 
from the unoccupied territory west, from Mexi- 
co, or from the reéstablishment of regular gov- 
ernments in the eleven rebellious States that 
are not republican in form according to our 
ideas. The Federalist says : 

“There are two methods of curing the mis- 
chiefs of faction: the one by removing its 
causes ; the other by controlling its effects. 

“There are, again, two methods of removing 
the causes of factions: the one by destroying 











to a public sense of justice by allowing him the | and family, $335.24; Leah and Peter, $99.38 ; * 


| position, pay, and emoluments of a soldier of | Hackliss and Phillis, $173.32; Frank and fam- 
the Republic. lily, $181.95; George and family, $174.60; 
Thus are events our masters; and thus does Miller and family, $188.67. There are several 
the country hesitate even in the presenee of other families receiving amounts ranging from; 
these events to do those acts of justice which | $50 to $160. This, of course, is independent of. 
are due to one race and necessary for the sal-| their provision crop. On the “Pallanana” 
| vation of the other. ’ 
means, and for what period of time do you ex-| fifty dollars, and it will be remembered that 
pect to set “ and maintain loyal governments | these cases, as well as numerous others that I 
in the rebellious districts of the Union unless | might cite, are not the result of high wages, 
| youconfer the elective franchise upon the ne-| though the wages were fair, but of industry on 
| gro? The military power must at some mo-/| the part of the laborers. After this statement, 
| ment not remote be withdrawn. The remnant and that made by Mr. Philbrick, that during 
of the dominant class will be powerful for a the past season he paid out twenty thousand 
| generation. There is a large number of poor’ dollars ($20,000) as wages to the people on his 
| whites, unaccustomed to independent thought places, it will not be disputed that the people 
| or to independent action. The colored people ios worked ifflustrious|y and earned a large 
are loyal, and in many States they are almost | amount of money. The “next question is, are 





When, and by what} Island lantation, each hand will average over' 


next is that which is best known us ¢*The Stratford 


The next 
(owned by Earl Ferrers,) suggests a doubt whether 
it is a portrait of Shakespeare or any great poet. The 


deviation from the rest which it has—namely, more | is possessed even by their own native land. It is 
deep-set eyes and larger eye-sockets. 


time that I should call upon you, in the right of 
all the recollections —which must throng in your 
own breasts far more copiously and vividly than 





I could hope to present them to you—by the thrill 


New Jersey alone. Force the South! Why | the liberty which is essential to its existence ; 
they won't stop to count forces. Neither side | the other by giving to every citizen the same 
can be frightened. Don’t think of it. You! opinions, the same passions, and the same in- 
cannot frighten the North any more than you | terests.” 


| wayworn, John Calvinish kind of face, quite dif- 


Portrait.’ It is set in a frame made out of a por- | you have felt in the crowded theatre, amid all the 
tion of the wood of the Shakespeare House. Itisin | splendor of dramatic pageantry—by the calmer 
the dress and style of the bust in the church, and | enjoyment of your closet leisure—by the rising of 
is undoubtedly a copy from it, which since Malone | the soul you must have known that the lines which 
defaced that in the church with white paint makes | breathe and warm have led you to recognize and 
this very important; indeed, one would say that | adore the Giver of such gifts to men, to join me in 
there would be no harm in recoloring that from | drinking, not with the solemn silence which a 
this. The next is a portrait owned by the Earl of more recent death might have enjoined, but with 
Warwick, ‘‘said to be Shakespeare,’’ wherefor I can- | the reverential love and the admiring fervor due to 
not divine. Another, belonging to Sir E. Wilmot, | the day and the Man,— 

isatype of the courtly style already mentioned. ‘*THE MEMORY OF SHAKESPEARE!”’ 

The next is by Jansen, and differs trom the first dein 


mentioned by him in its youth. Another (owned 
by A. Truman, Esq.,) is remarkable as being one; SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL. 
of two—the other being that said to be by Rubens| Delivered in the House of Representatives, 
(1611)—which gives us for our Shakespeare a long, May 4th 
ferent from all others. The next is an ordinary : Defence of Gen. Banks. ° 
but well-painted face, by Humphrey. The next is When the Mississippi niver was opened to 
that by H. Duke, which is interesting as a copy | Havigation, when the subordinates of the rebel 
fiom the original owned by the.Queen. And now | government at Richmond were separated from 
we have a third by Jansen, one which Lavater would | the capital of the so-called confederacy, and the 
have liked least, but which has about it a look of populous parts of Louisiana were torn from reb- 
reality and peculiarity calculated to arrest the at-| ¢] dominion, and the Stat2 of Arkansas, in va- 
tention of the cognoscenti. The next is Lord Leigh’s, | rious ways, indicated that there was an existing 
and is the traditional face. The next is an imagin- opinion among the people in favor of a return 
wets sop saioastoost: un hg copy by oo to the allegiance ben was due from them to 
panes ag B gine y tones peony mart ayer this Government, the Executive had but one of 
panel, which is very old, and resembles somewhat hig — sigant ag pte to be ue cont 
those by Jansen. Next is the lithograph of the | ~~ REN TE, 80. LOVEER DY* MEMATY: Cay 
alone, or else to establish a civil government, or 


Felton portrait, of which more than half the face vale : ’ 
is forehead. The next is the Norwich portrait, | at least to take initiatory steps for the establish- 
which represents Shakespeare aged forty; itisa min- | ment of such a Government. It was unques- 





site mottoes and allegorical figures; heard the | 
delicious music which Mendelssohn, Beethoven, | 
Weber, and every English composér, have 
combined to weave as his chaplet ; seen the | 
pigeants on the stage where every artist holds 
it his highest honor to excel in interpreting | 
him; or walked through the galleries where the | 
best painters have held heart and brain obedi- 

ent to him; I felt as if I must kneel before that 

grand central form evoked from the Past, and 

worship the genius which has thrown off all 

these as leaves and blossoms as he climbed on | 
to that fruitage of poetry in which he culminat- | 
ed. Not only a genius himself, he has begotten | 
a thousand geniuses. As I walked by the Avon | 
yesterday, observing the swans, the gaily-treight- | 
ed barges, listened to the lark and the nightin- | 
gale, watched the deer of Charlecote Park, or ! 


the violet, I could but acknowledge it quite | 
possible that all these might have shone upon | 
and left me as senseless as the stone I sat upon, 
if that child had not been born here three centu- | 
ries ago. | 

Among the visitors here I may mention the 
Earl of Carlisle, Lords Houghton, Leigh, and | 
Shrewsbury; Sirs Wilmot, Hamilton, Palk, | 
Fraser, East, Stewart, Ainslie, Elton, Mor- | 
daunt; Honorables Ponsonby, Byng, Chandos, | 
Leigh; Bishops Trench and Wordsworth ; and 
many others of the nobility. The literary class | 
has not been so well represented,—though I 
have observed Monckton Milnes, Robert Cham- | 
bers, Shirley Brooks, Staunton, the Shakspear- | 
ian editor, Elihu Burritt and some others. There | 
have been many actors whom we find very 
bright companions at the dinners and break- | 
fasts which are given daily. 

The banquet was a very brilliant affair, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


though the speeches were scarcely as glowing 
as I should have expected. 
speech ot the Earl of Carlisle, which is worth | 
publication, and also the felicitous Bill of Fare. | 
The next day was Sunday, and we all went to | 
the lovely Gothic church where the bones or | 
dust of the poet lie, and there heard the bishops 
prove beyond doubt that “our gentle Willy” 
was much more of a saint, than a deer-stealer. 
It is doubtful, for some reasons, whether the 
early vicars of this Stratford Church had the 
On Monday, we had in 


I send you the | 


same opinion of him. 
the morning, the Messiah, and in the evening, 
Shakespeare's coronet of musical brilliants to 
which every English composer had contributed 
his rarest gem, and which was clasped by the 
Koh-i-noor of Mendelssohn’s Sommernachtstraum 
music. On Tuesday we had a fine excursion 
to Charlecote Hall, the scene of the deer-stalk- 
ing, and the splendid tomb of Justice Shallow— 
of all of which more hereafter. At night we 
had Ticeffth Night with Buckstone as Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek—worth a trip over the At- 
lantic (to one who suffers not sea-sickness) to 
see. 

The principal thing of interest to me here de- 
pendent on this festivity, has been the Gallery 
of Shakesperian paintings which has been male 
by contributions from all the rarest collections in 
England, beginning with that of the Queen her 


self, who sends the great picture by Sir T. Law- | 


rence of John Philip Kemble as Hamlet. I may 
have more to say of these choice pictures here- 
after; to-day I will confine myself to that por- 
tion which is the most im t—the portraits 
of Shak of which there are twenty-eight 
here, each claiming a special interest. 


As one examines these, it is plain that there are ' pass- 


ions of Shak from which 


rated have grown. One is what we inay 


these 


call Court Shakespeare, in which he is repre-— 


sented in fine costumes, or in reading his plays to 


; in the church, 


| an interesting old portrait, called, [ believe, the 


some things, and how widely a few of them differ 


| April 23d. ana. 


iature ou copper, half-length figure standing, with | tionably his right and duty in the absence of all 
vignette of the old Globe Theatre in the corner. | legislative action, to govern these Territories as 
This strongly reminds me of the face of the bust | fast and as far as they were reclaimed by mili- 
The next is the Chandos portrait, tary power. 

of which so much has been written; its distinction I agree with what has been so often uttered 
is « barely perceptible frown or look of anxiety. upon this floor, that, as far as practicable, we 


lon . ‘ i. < , w T - ie é . . oy . 
The next is that owned by Rev. T. R. Medwin, which | ould avoid the exercise of military authority 


is btless v by its or, "he next is quite ee 73 ° 
is doubtless valued by its owner. The next is quite in the civil affairs of the people. Ido not know 


that anything has been done in Arkansas and 
Louisiana in the reestablishment of civil author- 
the history, which it doubtless has. It has a more | !ty that is in contravention of the known prin- 
strongly developed set of features and a less tower- ciples of our Government. : The President has 
ing brow than others. After all, however, my be- initiated steps for the organization of civil au- 
lief is that we must look to the bust in the church | thority, and in the absence of legislative ac- 
for the most original portrait of Shakespeare. It was | tion here I hold it to have been his duty to 
obviously the mould of the dead Shakespeare’s face, take steps in that direction. Whatever may 
and though :he that took the impression was nO! be our opinion of the President on certain 


*Mountedchcombe picture.’? It was sent by the 
Earl of Effingham. But we are not favored with 


| Artist, and could not produce the eyes, nor imagine | joints, and I do not stand here or anywhere as 
the beard and moustache which had probably been H 


lis defender, but knowing that he has marked 
peculiarities, I think I am justified in saying 
that they are manifest only in the lack of ex- 
ecutive control over those intrusted with the 
performance of administrative duties. I think 
Two or three of the | we ought to have confidence in an Executive 


removed for the mask, so that the front view is some- 
what grotesque, yet the profile and the facial lines 
are invaluable. 

It is remarkable how all these portraits agree in 





in some essential particulars. 
oldest represent his head as long and narrow, others | who from the year 1858, when he carried on 


| give ita Teutonic breadth. One makes hima shrewd the memorable contest in Illinois with Douglas, 
| fellow, such as Burns had in his eye when he wrote : | until now, has been true to the principles of 


| ‘ put, 
| human liberty and true to the application of 


| those principles under the Constitution to the 
people of the country, both white and black. 

A life of devotion to principle, a life of service 
—and I make this remark not only with refer- 
getful man-boy. But in giving a lofty and partially | €NCe to the President but to. his subordinate 
bald forehead, large lobes above the eyes, the apex | Who is charged with the administration of af- 
of the head far back, the nose firm, the upper lip fairs m Louisiana—a life of service and a life in- 
long, the under lip full, soft, and beautifully curved, | dicating capacity should not be set aside even 
and the chin inclining to pointed, or what the phys- | in the presence of errors or of temporary disas- 
iognomists call the “active chin,”’ all the portraits ters. Therefore, though the President may 
agree. M. D.C. | have made mistakes in reference to affairs in 

Subjoined is the Speech of the Earl of Carlisle | Louisiana and Arkansas, it ill becomes any man 
icfecrod takake. inikcad of she “Alida Ok) who believes in the principles of human liberty, 

ptccnibtas w ste . _ and that they are destined to control this con- 
of Fare,” our correspondent enclosed (by mis- | tinent, to arraign him. He should stand justi- 
take) the Bill of Fare of a “Dinner of the, Far-| fied when he has acted in good faith, with loy- 
ringdon Dispensary, at Radley’s, Blackfriars, | alty to the Constitution and with just regard to 
March 9th,” clearly having nothing to do with | ~ Fights and liberties of this gree people. 

é a i | These remarks are applicable to my friend who 
the Shakespeare Dinner at Strattord-on-Avon, | j, charged with the conduct of affairs in Louisi- 
For twenty years and more [ have known 
I have known him to be a 


Conceal yoursel’ as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro’ every ither man 
With carefu’, sly inspection. 


Another makes him an impulsive, genial, self-for- 





Speech of the Earl of Carlisle. General Banks. 

I come now to what we hear called, ‘‘the toast | fluences and adverse fortune almost ¢rom the 
of the evening’’—yes, and the toast of the year ; | moment he crossed the threshold of manhood to 
and L may with truth call it the toast of my life. | the present time. He has been often frowned 


can a Roman soldier. You cannot frighten the 
South. You cannot frighten either any easier 
than the chieftain which the Roman ‘poet has 
immortalized. 

“When men meet to save their country they 
must be prepared to offer up everything; to 
sacrifice their lives, if necessary. How can 
men stop for platforms which will destroy their | 
country ? 

“I appeal to the brotherhood, the fraternity 
of the North. My friends, peace or war is in 
your hands. You hold the keys of peace or | 
ruin. You tell us not to hasten this matter. 
Well, you don’t realize the facts, the conse- | 
quences. Noone does. Do you talk here about 
regiments for invasion, for coercion? You, 
gentlemen of the North, you know better. I 
know better. For every regiment raised there 
for coercion there will be another regiment 
raised for resistance to coercion. If no other 
State will raise them, remember New Jersey. 

“Pause, gentlemen. Stop where you are. 
You will bring strife to your own doors, to your 
very hearthstones, bloody, desperate strife. The 
war will be in your own homes, among your 
own families. Under ordinary circumstances 
you would hesitate. If the question was about 
the tariff you would hesitate and look at the 
awful consequences.” 

It was, as I verily believe, such declarations 
as this which led the South to engage in this 
mad crusade for the destruction of the Govern- 
ment. They naturally supposed that after a 
very short period of commotion the North would 
accept what they demanded, a separation of 
the Union. They failed. The North could not | 
afford to see this’ Union dissolved. It had not | 
the power to submit to its dissolution. Gentle- | 
men upon this floor and elsewhere, I appre- | 
hend, make a great mistake when they suppose | 








We purpose to cure the evil of this faction | 


by removing its cause, slavery, and to give to 
every citizen of the Republic “the same opin- 
ions, the same passions, and the same interests,” 
in reference to human freedom. 

And we are to maintain the doctrine on this 
continent, I trust, that wherever slavery exists, 


there republicanism is not: that wherever slav- | 


ery exists, there a republicanjtorm of govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, cannot be. 
Hence we give notice in this bill to all the inhab- 
itants of tuose revolted districts that they may 
form State governments and be admited into 
this Union upon certain conditions, the chief 


|of which is that mvoluntary servitude shall 


cease to exist. 

‘The argument upon this bill, as far as it de- 
pends upon me, is now concluded, and we ap- 
proach the moment when the judgment of 
this house is to be expressed. ‘The discussion in 
which we have been engaged has not elicited 
marked attention in tuis Hall, nor has it at- 
tracted in an unusual degree the interest of 
the country. Yet in this measure lie the 
germs of anew civilization for one half of a 
continent. ‘The area of the eleven rebellious 
States, for whose guidance we now establish a 
fundamental law, is twice as great as the area 
of the thirteen colonies, and it is nearly equai 
to that of England, France, Spain, and the 
Empire of Austria combined. 

Jt our arms shall be successful—and of' this 
I cannot doubt, unless Divine Providence 
should reverse the order of things for purposes 
inscrutable to mortal eyes—this vast territory 
is by this great act dedicated to treedom for- 
ever. 
civilization. This new civilization will be mark- 
ed by an interpretation and preaching of the 
Holy Scriptures uninfluenced by the tusts and 


With freedom there will come a new | 


that the Union depends on the Constitution. | ambitions and designs of a slaveholding aris- 


the object for which it was framed was “to of free schools for the education of the child- 
form a more perfect Union,” implying a pre- ren of all the people, whether black or white. 
vious existence, as a Union; and we know that} Under the new civilization, labor will be hon- 
the Articles of Confedera.ion implied also the | ored aud rewarded ; the immense landed es- 
existence of a Union. The Declaration of In-! tates will be broken up, and the children of 


in the course of human events it becomes nec- | their own industry with a portion of the soil, 
essary for one people to dissolve the political | and thus they will become the supporters and 
bands which have connected them with an-| defenders of the country, contributing to its 


The Constitution in its preamble declares that | tocracy ; and it will be illustrated by a system | : 
is government superintendent of freedmen in 


Ladies’ and St. Helena’s Islands, and is well! 


dependence, in its first sentence, puts forth the | poverty hitherto, whether white or black, will | 
doctrine of the unity of the colonies: “When | be endowed by the law and by the fruits ot | 


}man of capacity, struggling against adverse in- | 


This may give a hint to me, before I say one word 
more, that | ought in some way to account for 
being where Lam. I will make no excuse for my 
own unworthiness, because if we come to that 
who can be deemed worthy to speak in behalf of 
Shakespeare? Plato might write of Socrates, 


but who could be the interpreter of Shakespeare ? | 


I believe that I am wholly indebted for the signal 
honor [am now possessed of to the circumstance 
of my having filled the office of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, when seme negocia- 
tions were being carried on respecting the pur- 


chase of Shakespeare's house in this town, which | 


apparently established a kindly feeling between 


»me and the inhabitants of Stratford-upen-Avon, 
which may have naturally led to their recurring | 


to their previous recollections in connection with 
the present celebration. In my case, it isa dis- 
tinction which, as it was the last I should have 


| anticipated for myself, I also thought it the last 


that ought to be declined. I pass on to worthier 
themes, I heartily approve the idea of this Festi- 


val; I think the leading events, epochs, persons | 


of this our earth, require their occasional com- 
memoration. 


risk of such disturbances cropping up too fre- 
quently. Least of all can the nation which boasts 
of Shakespeare fear to misplace her homage; and 


as I think it right that such a celebration should 


be held, I am not less clear that the right place to 
hold it in was Stratford-upon-Avon—his own 
Stratford-upon-Avon — that Stratford-upon-Aven 
around which all we know of Shakespeare—all ex- 
cept his undying works, is exclusively clustered— 
here, on about the most central ground of his own 
fair England, where [cannot but fancy that the 
whole impress of the scenery and rural life around 
is $0 unmistakable English, that we like to be 


Life is stagnant enough—men and | 
women are common-place enough, to avoid the 


on by fortune ; but he has, in all the emergen- 
cies of his life, risen superior to the attacks of 
enemies and even sustained himself against the 
assaults of fortune. Whatever other men may 
think, it is my firm belief, even in the presence 
of what seems to be a temporary disaster in mil- 
itary operations in Louisiana, that General 
Banks will do his duty to the country, and re- 
deem the territory west of the Mississippi River 
from the thraldom of the rebellion. 

Still further, without entering into an exam- 
ination of particular things done in Louisiana, I 
assert that from the moment New Orleans was 
wrested from the grasp of the rebels until now 
there has been no part of our territory reclaim- 
ed from that control in which the rights of the 
citizens have been as well protected as in Lou- 
istana, or where there has been so little personal 
| trouble and suffering, especially among the black 
jrave. To be sure wages have been fixed for 
them, but they have been saved from the lash of 
the task-master ; they have been free ; they have 
been at liberty to choose their own places of la- 
bor and Lousiana is to-day free from the in- 
stitution of slavery. And I say more, from in- 
formation received from many sources, that 
Louisiana is not only free from the institution 
ot slavery through the President's proclamation, 
but she is becoming free through the fact that 
her people are being identified day by day and 
/week by week with the institutions and prin- 

ciples of freedom. On many of the planta- 
tions schools have been opened under the direc- 
| tion of Gen. Banks for the education of chil- 


jdren. Thus freedom is becoming the public 


| policy in Louisiana, not through proclamations, | 





other, and to assume among the powers of the | 
| earth the separate and equal stations, to which | 
| by the laws of nature and of nature’s God en- | 
title them,” &c., thus assuming in 1776 the doc- 
| trine of the unity of the colonies, of the unity 
of the continent. That unity cannot be broken. | 
| It is now interrupted; it cannot be broken. 
The only question, then, which we have any 
| voice in settling is whether we shall pursue a | 
| policy by which the Union may be restored on | 
| the basis of freedom, or whether like cowards | 
| we are to lie down and suffer the ruthless hand | 
of despotism to triumph over us. Either a re- | 
publican Government under the Constitution | 
of the United States, or a despotism guided by | 
Jeff Davis and his successors, is to be the rule | 
of public hfe on this continent. Sir, whatever | 
| differences of opinion we may have as to the 
| policy which has governed the Administration 
jin the conduct of the war, it cannot be doubted 
that, as in the beginning of this controversy, 
ithe chief hope of the rebels is drawn from the 
lassurances given by men belonging to the 
| Democratic party. The confidence of the South 
to-day is not so much in the armies which they 
|control as in the ascendency of a party in the 
North by whose saccess agreements, conditions, 
and arrangements may be made and their in- 
dependence recognized. 
| Gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
indicate that they do not accept this as true. I 
lmake here a qualification. The gentleman 
‘from New York, trom the fifth district, [Mr. 
| FerNaAnpo Woop.) whom I do not now see in 


enrichment and power. 
‘There is one teature of the bill which does 


not receive my approval, and to which I assent | 
only in deference to what 1 suppose is the pres- 


ent judgment of this Ilouse and of the coun- 
try. 1 speak of the limitation of the elective 
franchise to white male citizens. ‘The right, ot 
suffrage is not a natural right, but it isthe 
highest among political rights. No community 
which denies the right of suffrage to any con- 
siderable number of its adult male inhabitants 
can ever be sate from intestine commotion, for 
wherever this right 1s so denied the people can- 
not be safe or even tree from oppression. And 
even if a community in which the right of suf: 
frage is thus limited should be free trom actual 
oppression, still the government could not es- 
cape the suspicions and charges which result 
from an unjust distribution ot political power. 
In free countries the rights of the people are 
frequently acquired and they are generally 
preserved by the ballot. When the ballot fails 
the resort is tothe sword. When you deny the 
ballot to one third or one half of the people 
of the vast territory covered by the provisions 
of this bill, what do you leave for them or of- 
fer to them but a resort to the sword as the 
means of removing or redressing the grievan- 


ces of which they are already the foredoomed | 


victims ? 

I had indulged the hope until recently that 
this House would recognize the political rights 
of the colored race by securing the elective 
franchise to certain classes, or at least to a sin- 
gle class of those who hereafter should enjoy 





his seat, says that there can be no such thing 
,as a war Democrat. 
| There are war Democrats in this House, and 


| thousands of them in the country. What I do) 
say is, that there can be no such party as a_ 


| Democratic party in favor of the prosecution of 
‘the war. It is illogical that there should be a 
‘Democratic party in favor of the war. The 
its prosecution. 
made against that party it must be made upon 


the ground that the war is not to be prosecuted. | 


How can a man, in this crisis of the country’s 
lite, who regards the salvation of the Union as 
of more consequence than anything else, differ 

with those who support the Administration in 
the prosecution of the war? They only have 

_a logical ground of difference who believe that 
the war is wrong and that it ought at once to 
cease. Therefore it follows that gentlemen on 
the other side of the House who believe that 
the war ought to be prosecuted, can, in the na- 
ture of things, find no efficient means tor carry- 


ing out their views except in allying them- | 


selves with those who also believe that the war 
should be prosecuted. The men in any party 


who have logie can control that party; and | 


therefore, without going into any inquiry wheth- 
er the geutlemen who are for peace upon that 
side of the House have more capacity than the 
gentlemen who are for war, I still predict that 
the gentlemen who are for peace will control. 
| They have a logical foundation on which io 
stand, and they will guide the Democratic par- 


I do not agree with him. | / t t 
upon the amendment of the Senate to the bill 


| Administration, the Union party, is in favor of | 
Whenever a logical issue is | 
‘speak of gentlemen on the other side of the 


'favor of Almighty God ¢ 


ty. There may be war Democrats ; but a. 


the protection of the Constitution. The vote 


establishing the Territory of Montana dissipat- 
ed at once and for the present this hope. The 
country will speedily revise our proceedings in 
this particular. Mark the progress of events! 
It is not yet two years since you were willing 
to contribute to the cause of the Union by the 
emancipation of the negro. I do not now 


House. [address myself to the friends of the 
Administration. But now the President's proc- 
lamation of emancipation is accepted with sig- 
nal unanimity by the people of the country. 


‘It has already received the considerate judg- 


ment of mankind; and may we not also rev- 
erently believe that it receives the constant 
Tam aware that gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House still 
utter their accustomed denunciations of the 
measure: but their words are like the wonder- 
ful missile of the South Sea Islander, which 
cuts the air fiercely and then falls harmlessly 
at the feet of him from whose hand the weapon 


' sped. 


The people accept the freedom of the negro: 
having recognized wis right to freedom, they bid 
him do service for the country. When he has 
served the country in the field the justice on 
the nation will guaranty to him the power to 
maintain bis rights in civil life. At first you 
remanded the fugitive negro back to his rebel 
master. Then, and reluctantly, you accepted 
the services of the negro upon the condition 


reminded how home-like, and special, and insular | not through legislation, not through the Consti- 
' was the cradle of that Poet for whom we claim tution alone, but through the settled conviction 
_ the mastery over the universal heart of Man, the of the people that slavery is wrong and. that 
word = the Bales and + | freedom is right. 

beyond it. We are following too t english | 
rule of precedent, which wa set for oe the cel. | THe Democratic Party Respenal ible aed the War. 
ebration at Stratford in the last century, mainly} |The spur of this revolution was in the census 
under the auspices of him, who seems to be uni-/ of 1860. It is a memorable fact, which has been 


de 


‘Democratic party in favor of the prosecution | that he should dig in the trenches and thus re- 


| of the war cannot be maintained permanently. 
What, then, remains? That the Goverp- 
ment over the United States has legal jurisdic- 
tion of this territory and over the people who 
occupy it; but admitting that fact, it is an ab- 


' 


jin pestilential regions; but at last you have 


lieve the white soldier of the most arduous por- 
tion of his labors. Then, if he could still be 


| heaead as a laborer, you would allow him to 


srform the duty of a soldier in garrison and 


surdity to say that these States still exist and | recognized his manhood and given expression 


_ the only people who are trustworthy supporters 
| of the Union. Will you reject them? I ask 
| whether you will reject the civil and _ political 


they thrifty and provident in the use of it? 
| In my a they are. Let me state some 
facts, which will, I think, sustain that opinion.” 


| power of the colored people in the State of; When the “instructions” authorizing the “pre- 


South Carolina, for example? If I could di- 
rect the force of public sentiment and the pol- 
| ley of this Government, South Carolina, as a 
| State and with aname, should never reappear 
|in this Union. Georgia deserves a like fate. 
When the Constitution was formed she united 

herself’ with South Carolina and forced the 
| recognition of the institution of slavery in our 

Constitution. They are the two States that 
are responsible for the continuance of this in- 
stitution. I appeal to gentlemen who have ex- 
amined our colonial record for the proof of the 
assertion I make, that in North Carolina, in 
Virginia, Maryland, and in every one of the 
now free States, then existing, declaration after 
declaration was made against the institution of 
| slavery. It was condemned in Maryland, in 
| Virginia, and in North Carolina. South Caro- 
lina and Georgia breathed into it the breath of 
life, and if I had the power neither of those 
States should reappear in the Union. Florida 
does not deserve a name in the Union. What 
then? Let these three States be set apart as 
the home of the negro. Invite him there by 
| giving to him local political power. Give him 
the right of suffrage in those States, and the 
colored population, as rapidly asit can be spared 
from the industrial pursuits of the North, will 
aggregate upon the shores of the Atlantic and 
the Gulfof Mexico. Give them local self-govern- 
ment and let them defend themselves as a por- 
tion of this Republic. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. Asu_ey.—I ask that by unanimous con- 
sent the gentleman’s time shall be extended for 
| ten minutes. 

No objection was made. 

Mr. Boutweii.—I do not in my place here 
ask that in Kentucky or Maryland, or in any 
| one of the Northern loyal States where a negro 
| population exists, the right of suffrage shall be 
given to them, but in these three districts, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, I would provide 
| for the right of suffrage to colored persons. 

They have earned it by their services in the 
| field, and there is a degree of injustice in ask- 
ing a man to peril his lite in the cause of the 
country and in defense of institutions in the 
| creation and conduct of which he has no voice 
| whatever. There is an injustice in this. It 
cannot stand the test of time nor the scrutiny 
.of civilization. 
I ask for this people justice, in the presence 
| of these great events, in this exigency when 








the life of the nation is in peril and when every | 


reflecting person must see that the cause of that 
_ peril isin the injustice we have done to the 
| negro race. I je that we shall now do justice 

to that race. They are four millions. They 

will remain on this continent. They cannot 

be expatriated. They await the order of Prov- 

idence. Their home is here. It is our duty to 
_ elevate them, to provide for their civilization, 
| for their enlightenment, that they may enjoy 
| the fruits of their labor and their capacity. 
The nation which is not just shall finally 


“Stand 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe, 
As empty urn within her withered hand.” 
( To be continued.) 





CAN FREEDMEN TAKE CARE OF 
THEMSELVES? 


If Mr. Homan, of Indiana*would read such 
accounts as we publish from time to time like 
| the following, he would not demand an “oflicial 
exposé,” as he did last week of Mr. Eliot, to con- 
vince him that freedmen, and women and chil- 
dren, too, will support themselves if they have 
We take this statement 
Mr. Tomlinson 





| the ghost of a chance. 
from the Philadelphia Press. 


known in Philadelphia as a man of responsibil- 
ity and character. 
Sr. Herena, S. C., April 10, 1864. 

Dear Mr. McKim :—I have yours of the 
2d inst., requesting a statement of facts, bear- 
| ing upon the progress of the freedmen in this 
' department. You say that the question is con- 
stantly asked both at home and abroad, “What 
are the evidences of the progress of the freed- 
men ?” 

To us who are living in the midst of these 
evidences, the question seems superfluous. Yet, 
I suppose it ought to be and must be answered. 

The first fact to which I would call attention 
is this; in August, 1862, when I first came into 
the department, nearly the whole colored pop- 
ulation was drawing rations from the Govern- 
ment ; at this time I think not more than five 
| hundred persons draw rations from month to 

month. Tachade in this estimate refugees and 
those that would be paupers under any circum- 
stances. This number is constantly diminishing, 
and by the end of the season there will be none 
entitled to “rations” except the destitute old 
and infirm persons, and we hope to have estab- 
lished, before that time, a system of taxation 
that will insure the support of the poor and in- 
firm without any aid from government. 

Last year four plantations were purchased 
and worked by the freedmen for themselves. 
The “Reynolds” place produced over four thou- 

’ sand dollars’ worth of cotton, besides a plentiful 
provision crop. After paying all their expens- 
es, the people on this place have a very hand- 
some balance to commence the year with. The 
“James Tripp” place did proportionately as 
well, but I cannot trust my memory to give ex- 
act figures, and cannot get them in time for the 
steamer. I know that no one person on the 
place received less than fifty dollars as his share, 
while most of the shares ran over one hundred 
| dollars, and some as high as two hundred dol- 
lars. This, also, besides a large provision crop. 
The “Inlet” place, owned and worked by Har- 
ry MeMillan, produced thirteen hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars’ worth of ginned cotton. 
The bulk of this cotton was raised by the labor 
of Harry, his wife and two daughters, with the 
aid of a mule and plow. [larry pays for his 
plantation, buys necessary stock, including cot- 
ton gins, ete., and has left a handsome balance 
to commence the new year with. The «Edger- 
ly” place on Port Royal Island, did fully as 
well as either of the above. The people on that 
place not only raised a crop of cotton, which 


paid them all a large dividend, but in addition | 


to this they raised on their own land twelve 


hundred pounds of ginned cotton for the Rev.’ 


Dr. Peck, he, of course, paying for the labor : 
and they also paid to Mr. Hitchcock, a gentle- 

man from New York, who was a government 

superintendent in their neighborhood during 

last season, a bale of cotton (equal to 3400) as, 
compensation for his advice aud assistance ; 

which leads some of us 

overrated his services or that they made more | 
money than they knew how to use. The »Ed-| 
cerly” people have had lutber brought from 

the North, and having divided up their land, 

are building houses upon their s¢veral lots. 

Thus tar those that worked for themselves, | 
Now for those that worked for other people. An- 
thony and Venus, laborers on the “Capt. John 
Tripp Corner” place, St. Helena, received 
194.80, exclusive of their provision crop. An- | 
thony is over 60, and Venus over 70 years old. | 
Frank and two daughters, girls of sixteen and | 

eighteen years, of the same place, received | 
$184.55. Cato, wife and daughter, of the 
“Robert Fulton” place, received $180. The 
following amounts were received by persons on | 
‘the “Coffin Point” place: Aaron and Judy, | 
| $436.48; Abel and family, $210.57 ; Amaretta | 


| emption” of land came down here, over eight 
| thousand dollars were at once deposited, with 
, parties appointed to receive it, by the colored 
people. This, of course, did not take in any- 
| thing like all the money that would have been 
| forthcoming, had the people felt sure that by so 
doing they would have secured the land. They 
| had been deceived too often, and to use their own 
| phrase, they “‘couldn’t trust.” At the sale of the 
town of Beaufort, a short time ago, a large pro- 
portion of the purchases were made by colored 
men many paying the whole amount down, 
while others bought with the soldiers’ privilege, 
one-fourth down. These purchases were not 
| made for a song either, I assure you. At the 
land sales which commenced on the 15th of 
| February, the same evidence of thrift and in- 
dustry on the part of the people was manifested. 
| Of course, however, they could not compete 
| with white men, who had come down here pre- 
| pared to give the most fabulous prices for land. 
| Still, in some instances, the freedmen were 
| successful in securing their land, paying in some 
| cases as high as $20 per acre. Vn these eases, 
_ of course, they spent all they owned, and in a 
| few instances, I believe, they borrowed. On 
| those lands recorded to be sold to the people, 
| although not yet sold to them, they are at work 
for themselves. 

They are very desirous to secure animals to 
help them work their land. At the recent sales 
of chattel property on the different plantations, 
the ability of the freedmen was again mani- 
fested. Horses, mules, and cows were bought 
by them quite freely, at very high prices. ‘They 
gave more for them than their friends thought 
best, but our appreciation of their necessity was 
not as great as theirs. In making this estimate 
of the material progress of the freedmen in 
this department, I have not yet referred to the 
change that is slowly but surely going on in 
their domestic habits. Hitherto their diet has 
| been of the simplest and most meagre kind— 
| corn and potatoes, varied occasionally by a piece 
_of bacon, some oysters, or fish. Now they buy 
habitually flour, molasses, bacon or pork, beef, 
sugar, rice, tea, and coffee. These articles, at 
| the present prices, take a great deal of money, 
| and this should be taken into account in speak- 
ing of their wages. Then, in the matter of 
| clothing, it should be remembered that the ma- 
| jority of the people have had to get a complete 
| outfit ; for at the time their masters left, even 
| the usual pittance of clothing had not yet been 
doled out to them. The refugees from other 
ee left every thing behind them, and have 
| literally had to commence life anew. Eighteen 
/months ago such a thing as a kerosene lamp 
(evea a candle) could not be seen in a negro 
cabin; now they are frequent, not to say com- 
mon sights. So I might go on through the 
whole catalogue of material wants, and the 
same indications of progress would be found. 
The educational progress of the freedmen is so 
dependent upon their material welfare, that to 
prove the one is to settle the question with re- 
gard to the other. The schools are always 
largely attended, and when all the drawbacks 
are considered, the result so far attained can 
only be described by one word—marvellous. 
There are, of course, any number of vices and 
weaknesses in the character of the freedmen 
that must yet be uprooted; and a contempla- 
tion of these is sometimes very discouraging. 
The existence of such characteristics, however, 
any right-minded person will take for granted ; 
and it is our business to show that there are 
counter tendencies in their character and con- 
dition, which now modify, and will eventually 
control them. 

Truly yours, 





REUBEN TOMLINSON. 
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THE WAY SLAVES ARE TREATED IN GEN- 
ERAL BANKs’s DeraArRTMENT.—Permit me to 
make known, through the medium of your 
columns, an instance of the most shocking bar- 
barity, perpetrated in this city of freedom, by a 
so-called respectable family, upon a poor old 
colored female servant. The family, living on 
Poydras street,-owned this skeleton woman, 
(for she is nothing but a skeleton,) of about 
seventy years of age, and ever since the Union 
forces took possession of this city they never 
let her go out of the house, for fear she might 
seek to be free. They beat her in the most 
crucl manner, worked her like a mule, and the 
worst of it is, they nearly starved her to death. 
This morning I was told that her mistress beat 
her with a broomstick in the most’ barbarous 
manner; the neighbors remonstrated, but in 
vain. The poor woman, finding no relief from 
her miseries, made her escape this afternoon 
through a neighboring yard, by removing a few 
of the partition-boards, leaving her clothes be- 
hind. ‘They are now on her track to kidnap 
her back into slavery. Her master has been, 
until very recently, in Government employ. 

LIBERTY. 








New Orleans, March 31. 
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